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" ‘Versailles Fountains 


Tested for Peace Fete 


VSaeaLes, May 22 (By The 

Associated Press). — The great 
fountains at Versailles were turned 
on this morning for a test pre- 
liminary to the grand display 
planned for the day the peace treaty 


d| ie signed. They functioned perm 


fectly, despite the fact they had not 
been used since the war began. 
Members of the German peate 


delegation were intercsted specta- | 
tors, the display being visible from { a, 


the windows of thei? hotels, 

















1 Broadway, New York 


pipe which enabled ‘‘ Les 
Grandes Eaux’’ in the Park at 
Versailles to function properly 
—in spite of the fact that that 
Cast Iron Pipe was installed 
prior to the opening of the 
Park, back in 1685—234 years 
ago—it is no wonder ‘‘the Ger- 
man Peace Delegation were in- 
terested.” 


Pipe which gives faithful ser- 
vice for nearly two and a half 


Centuries should interest every- 
body. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 
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VIEW OF COKE HANDLIN= AND SCREENING PLANT 
AND 1500-TON CONCRETE STORAG } BUNKER AND BAGGING ROOM 


Camden Coke Company, Camden, N. J. 


The satisfactory method of conveying, screening and 
storing coke is clearly described in our catalog 30. 


Upon request you can learn from us how to produce 
dry coke at lowest cost and with minimum breeze. 


RH. BEAUMONT ©. 


364 Arch St., : Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Cleveland Boston Chicago 


Canada—The Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse Co.—Montreal 
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Would Have Central Publicity Agency of Gas 
Field Map Out Line of Campaign and Leave 
to Local Companies Much of the Work 
of Carrying It On in Its Territory 


Publicity Should Not Attempt to Educate in a Year All the Consumers in the Country and 
Should Appeal Not Only to Present Generation but to Coming Generations as Well 


By RALPH ELSMAN 
Vice-President Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The gas industry is realizing the necessity for an ag- 
gressive campaign of education. Naturally eyes turn to 
the possibility of its being carried on through the col- 
umns of the daily press. We believe our activities, our 
accomplishments and our utterances provide news, and 
we know news is the commodity the daily papers search 
out and sell. We feel they would be glad to use that 
which we can provide. The question arises: Are we 
capable of supplying it to them in such form that their 
editors’ minds will instantly identify it as news? 


Must Be Looxep at From STANDPOINT OF VALUE TO 
NEWSPAPER 


News gathering is a highly specialized profession and 
one which requires a great deal of training, together 
with a knowledge of newspaper conditions and limita- 
tions that is not usually possessed by those following 
other branches of work, as for instance, public utility 
officials and employees. 

Every news article must be looked at from the stand- 
point of value to a newspaper. 

In other words, if a newspaper devotes a column of 
space to an article issued by a public utility company, it 
does so because that article will prove to be of interest 
to at least 50 per cent of its readers and probably more. 

Thus, where an article is prepared for publication in 
numerous papers, it must be so carefully done that it will 
not appeal to one editor and not prove available for the 
others, but will allow a sufficient latitude for all news- 
papers to find some grain of appeal to its clientele as 
represented by the readers. 

There is another standpoint, that of the advertiser 
which newspapers must consider no matter how altru- 
istic may be the editorial policy, for if the reading mat- 


ter of a newspaper is not of vital moment the reader will 
not pursue the course of the story further than its head- 
line and will not be attracted to the advertisements. 


THe Locat APPEAL 


News articles of general interest lack in the appeal 
to the local reader which after all makes up the back- 
bone of any newspaper’s circulation. As an example, 
let me point out that an accident in San Francisco, in 
which we will say that twenty people are killed, is of 
great importance to the San Francisco papers, but is 
worth hardly more than a paragraph to the New York 
dailies. This is because there is a possibility that among 
those killed there is an acquaintance, a friend, or even 
a relation of those in San Francisco, while there is only 
a remote possibility that New York people will have any 
interest in the names of those killed. If this is true of 
the extreme example I have cited, then it is also true in 
a lesser degree of the news story emanating from a util- 
ity company or its publicity bureau. 

Where a campaign to give publicity to gas is planned 
on a nation-wide plan the weekly and monthly magazines 
must not be overlooked. Having stimulated interest in 
the daily newspapers and aroused curiosity, then the 
weekly and monthly magazines can well be used to carry 
on and spread the propaganda. 

There are exceptions to this rule as is shown in the 
case of Ole Hanson, Mayor of Seattle, but here again 
an analysis shows that it is not the man himself who has 
received nation-wide fame for his ringing words and his 
stand, but it is the spirit of Americanism which goes 
to make up our nation. 

The responsive chord was struck in the heart of every 
man, no matter where his sympathies were placed, in 
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the attitude assumed by Mayor Hanson, when he de- 
fied the agitators and jeopardized his own interest that 
the greater good might be served. 

Think how much more interesting such a condition 
would be to each of us if the utterances were made by a 
man in our community who suddenly blazed forth with 
the patriotic outburst that Ole Hanson thrilled us with. 


IMPORTANCE OF LocaL ENp 


Now, this local interest or in a newspaper term “the 
local end” is that which makes or breaks a story from a 
reader’s standpoint, for no matter how many reams of 
space may be secured if the story does not appeal and is 
passed over by the reader then its very aim has been 
defeated. 


It is not possible for any one of us to take the stand- 
point that what we do in our daily lives is of real news 
value, and by this I mean, that it will have an interest 
outside of our immediate circle, for after all that is the 
test. 

However, we in the public utility field can well con- 
gratulate ourselves that any action which we take vitally 
affects everyone of our consumers. Thus we have a 
ready audience and one which I might say incidentally 
is a most critical one. 

If we, as officials of our local company, make state- 
ments, it is only natural that they should prove of inter- 
est to our consumers, for they wil have an effect on the 
daily lives of our consumers, whereas, if an official in 
Philadelphia makes a statement, or by an act aids his 
consumers, it is of no more than very slight passing in- 
terest to the consumers in Buffalo. 

To my mind, the one way to make successful a cam- 
paign, and looking at it as a cold-blooded business propo- 
sition, and one which will make a return in actual dollars 
and cents, lies in developing the “local end” of any news- 
paper story. This is more simple than it sounds, and it 
really has a bearing on the question of publicity that will 
give dollars and cents that we must seek. It is my be- 
lief that publicity should not attempt to educate in a year 
all of the various consumers in the United States, but 
rather, should not only appeal to the present tion 
but also to the coming generation, for they will be the 
consumers of to-morrow. 

Building in this way can be done only from a local 
standpoint, for as our problems are confined to ourselves, 
so also are the problems of other companies, and they 
must be made from this standpoint. 

This does not mean that we ‘should work independent- 
ly, but rather we should back up the efforts of a central 
bureau, which would gain its greatest value acting in an 
advisory capacity ; in other words, leading the way, lay- 
ing out the plan of campaign and then aiding in its ful- 
fillment. There can be no conflict then, but rather the 
united effort will have produced the desired result. 





Burning Air 

The idea is still prevalent among many engineers and 
other persons who would save fuel that after one gets a 
fire started it is “simply necessary to force as much air 
as possible through that fire” and “burn the air,” thus 
“saving fuel.” I remember, some years ago, hearing 
a salesman talk to the women of a small town about 
saving fuel. He was boosting fuel oil to replace wood 
and coal in cooking stoves, and had his demonstrating 
apparatus so arranged that drops of oil would fall onto 
a hot plate in supporting combustion. The drops of oil 


could be seen dropping, and they dropped very slowly. 
It seemed that very little oil was being consumed, and 
yet a nice hot fire was maintained. It looked very good 
to me, and his argument was, “You see, ladies, I am 
not burning much oil, but I am burning lots of air.” The 
argument sounded good to me, also, and I believed the 
theory to be sound for several years until I heard a 
college professor explode it. The salesman sold many 
of his outfits to the ladies of the town. 

It is true that fuel can be burned in two ways. It can 
be burned incompletely or completely. Carbon will unite 
with one portion of oxygen and form carbon monoxide 
or CO, or carbon will unite with two portions of oxygen 
and form COs. The trick in securing correct combus- 
tion is to use the proper amount of air—not too much 
and not too little. 


Theoretically burning the carbon “completely,” to 
COs, 2 2/3 pounds of oxygen are required. The method 
of arriving at this theoretical amount is not difficult, 
and is as follows: The atomic weight of carbon is 12, 
and the atomic weight of oxygen is 16. Two portions of 
oxygen would, therefore, weigh 32. Dividing 32 by 12 
we get 2 2/3 as the number of pounds of oxygen re- 
quired per pound of carbon for complete combustion. 

Now, how much “air” is theoretically required for 
complete combustion? That is not difficult either, as it 
is known that 23.2 per cent of atmospheric air is oxygen 
and the remainder, 76.8 per cent, is nitrogen. Since 
the nitrogen is of no value in the combusion process, we 
simply divide the 2 2/3 pounds by 23.2 per cent, and get 
11.5 pounds of air per pound of carbon as the answer. 

This 11.5 pounds of air per pound of carbon must not 
be confused with coal, because coal is never pure car- 
bon. There are some coals so low in carbon, for in- 
stance, that much less air is required per pound of coal. 
Thus a poor quality of bituminous coal may require no 
more than seven pounds of air, theoretically. The aver- 
age anthracite coal requires about 10 pounds, and liquid 
fuel a bit over 14 pounds, all theoretically. 

Practically, fuel requires more than the theoretical 
amount in the boiler furnace, in order that all of the 
carbon will be completely burned. In boiler furnaces we 
have the mixing problem to contend with, which is nec- 
essarily imperfect at its best. So, in practice, 16 to 18 
pounds of air are needed per pound of fuel. Few plants, 
however, are able to keep air usage down to these fig- 
ures. Forty pounds per pound of fuel is a very com- 
mon figure. Frequently it runs up to 60 and 70 pounds 
per pound of fuel. 

Now, where the amount of air theoretically required 
is say, 10 pounds, it is plain that if 60 pounds are per- 
mitted into the furnace per pound of fuel there is an ex- 
cess of 50 pounds of air. The oxygen in these 50 pounds 
serves no purpose whatsoever, being as valueless as so 
much nitrogen. The carbon in the fuel can unite with 
only so much oxygen and no more, that amount coming 
out of the ten pounds of air theoretically required. The 
extra_air forced through the fire or permitted to pass 
through, as the case may be, is, therefore, a cause of 
“loss” instead of a gain. It is heated to the temperature 
of the chimney gases and passes out uselessly. Thus, if 
this excess air is heated 300 deg. Fahr. higher than the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the loss per pound of 
fuel is 

50 X 0.24 K 300—3,610 Btu. 

If the heat value of the fuel is 12,000 Btu. per pound, 

there is a loss of 
3,610—12,000=30 per cent. 
(Continued on page 77.) 
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Value of Direct Mail Advertising in the Gas 


Business 





Average Company Has in Its Possession Material for Mailing Lists that Would Excite Envy of 
Average Retail Business Man — An Index Also to Class of People Represented 


In these days of the high cost of doing business and 
especially the high cost of selling it is more than ever 
necessary that ways and means be found of keeping costs 
down to the minimum. One method which has been 
found very effective in cutting the cost of selling, and 
which to date has not been adopted in the gas business 
to anywhere near the extent that it can be with profit, is 
direct by mail advertising. 

It is becoming more and more customary for gas com- 
panies to send out some sort of advertising with their 
bills, but too often this takes the form of a hurriedly 
written advertisement printed on the back of the bill. 
Big successful stores are going much farther than this. 
These stores rarely send out their bills without enclos- 
ing in the same envelope all the real sales building litera- 
ture that can be carried without increasing the postage. 
In other words, they make the two-cent stamp placed 
upon the envelope carry all the sales producing infor- 
mation that it can be made to carry. 

This literature is carefully prepared by experts in 
selling, by the use of printer’s ink, is attractively printed 
and actually gets the business. It most certainly will 
pay gas companies to give serious attention to the meth- 
ods that these stores are using. 


An EXAMPLE AT PROVIDENCE 


Recently a big store in Providence, R. I., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Enclosed with all the bills 
mailed at the beginning of the anniversary month was a 
little booklet giving the history of the concern and a cir- 
cular calling attention to the bargains it was offering 
during its anniversary sale. The little booklet was ex- 
ceedingly well written and contained so many photo- 
graphs of landmarks that have disappeared that one 
could hardly resist the temptation to save it as a souve- 
nir. It was also written in such a manner as to inspire 
confidence in the concern for it showed how the firm 
had overcome great obstacles and especially featured the 
fights it had made to help the people secure desired re- 
forms. 

It cost money to prepare and have printed such a book- 
let and it would be rather difficult to accurately measure 
the results, but there is every reason to believe that it 
proved a profitable piece of advertising. In fact, if 
there was not every reason to believe that it would prove 
to be such, this concern would not have gone to the ex- 
pense of sending it out, for throughout its history it has 
been very careful to measure advertising values accu- 
rately and its present size and its past success has rested 
to a very marked degree upon its success in doing so. 

Gas companies are in a position to prepare mailing 
lists that would excite the envy of the average retail 
business man. The consumers’ ledger gives the name 
and address and the correct name and address of nearly 
all the people in the city. In addition the gas consump- 
tions together with the information that is already in the 
possession of the new business department indicates the 


By J. E. BULLARD 





class of people these consumers are. There is no need 
of buying list or mailing advertising matter to dead 
names. The gas company has in its possession the most 
up to date and the livest list in existence. 


Usinc List to Best ADVANTAGE 


All that is necessary is to use this list to the best ad- 
vantage. The only way to do so is to use direct mail 
advertising as well as newspaper advertising. Direct 
mail advertising means mailing to prospects, circular 
letters, folders, mailing pieces, booklets, and other forms 
of printed advertising that have a direct appeal. 

It is not expensive to do this form of advertising, there 
is greater certainty of reaching every prospect and there 
is far less wasted circulation than there is in any other 
form of advertising. If anything, more skill and care 
must be used in preparing direct mail advertising than 
in preparing any other form. This form of advertising 
is more permanent in character. It is more likely to be 
saved and referred to again and the greatest care must 
be used to prepare real sales building copy for it. 

It is also a great mistake to try to save printing bills 
or to rely entirely upon the associations or the manufac- 
turers. If the very best copy is printed on cheap paper 
and the whole job looks cheap and unworkmanlike it 
will not secure the best results any more than would the 
star salesman if he was forced to make all his calls while 
wearing dirty overalls and a jumper. To be effective 
direct advertising must be well dressed just as the 
salesman must dress well if he is to make a good sales 
record. 


ApvVERTISING THAT Lacks INDIVIDUALITY 


Using only such advertising as is furnished free or at 
little cost by the manufacturers and associations means 
that the advertising lacks the individuality of the local 
gas company. In fact, this advertising matter is not the 
local company’s advertising matter at all. Its very char- 
acter demands that it be general. It is all very well to 
use all of this material that can be secured, but it must 
be used in connection with matter especially prepared by 
the gas company if it is going to be most effective. The 
least that can be done is to prepare circular letters to en- 
close with this literature when it is being sent out to the 
consumers. 

To say the least, it does not give the public a good im- 
pression of the company if every piece of literature 
mailed out shows upon the face of it that it was prepared 
by an association or a manufacturer and that it probably 
did not cost the company anything. The attitude that the 
prospect is far too likely to take under such circum- 
stances is that since the company does not consider his 
business worth more than one or two cents to get he will 
not bother about increasing his consumption. 

If the literature which the company secures free is 
accompanied by a letter which explains the appliances 
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described in the booklet enclosed and mentions that the 
company has tested and can safely recommend the pur- 
chase of anything shown in the literature the bad effect 
of sending out somebody else’s material is counteracted 
and it builds business to a degree which would be im- 
possible if this personal touch was lacking. The gas 
company, however, should not be satisfied with circular 
letters alone. It should also prepare other literature. 


Is A REAL ADVERTISING MAN NEEDED? 


Some gas companies have used direct mail matter ex- 
tensively and with marked profit. These companies 
have found it necessary to prepare or to have prepared 
under their supervision most of the matter they use. 
That it has paid the results attest. 


The average gas company is in a position where it will 
be found an economy to engage and retain the services of 
a real advertising man. By a real advertising man is 
meant a man who has already demonstrated his ability 
to sell by means of the printed page. He must be a 
man who understands type and how to use type faces 
to put maximum pulling power into his copy. He need 
not be an artist, but he must know how to use pictures as 
sales builders. He must know enough about the differ- 
ént processes of illustrating to know in advance what re- 
sults may be expected and not continue to make mis- 
takes by attempting to use half tones where line cuts 
should be used or using the offset process where a cheap- 
er process would do exactly as well. Above all, he must 
be able to write copy that sells. 


Apvertistnc CHEAPEST PosstsLE Way To SELL Goops 


At the present time there are few such men to be 
found in the gas industry. At the present time also their 
services come rather high as measured by the past sal- 
aries that gas companies have paid in the new busi 
department. When measured by the results secured, 
however, the services of such a man usually prove 
cheaper per dollar of salary paid than do the services 
of any other individual engaged in the effort to increase 
the gas consumption. The cheapest possible way to sell 
goods is through advertising and for the gas company 
one of, if not the very cheapest way, is to use direct ad- 
vertising. 

To make the direct advertising most effective, how- 
ever, it must be directed by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business. If there is such a man in the 
employ of the company so much the better, but if there 
is not it will be cheaper to go outside and find one than 
it will be to try to do the work with inexperienced 
hands. 

Finding the right man for the job may prove as diffi- 
cult as finding star baseball players for a run-down team, 
but after he has been found he will prove worth all he 
has cost and all the salary that will have to be paid him. 
The right man can increase the returns many fold over 
what they would be if a man less qualified for the job 
held it down. 

It is not intended in this article to suggest in any 
way that less effort to secure business through personal 
salesmanship should be made. The concern that does 
not follow up its advertising with personal salesmanship, 
especially if that firm is a gas company is losing much of 
the good effect of the advertising. It may be well to in- 
crease to a very marked degree the size of the sales de- 
partment. It may be necessary to do so in order to keep 


up with the advertising department. What is the intent 
of this article is to point out the value of direct adver- 
tising, of keeping in touch with all the consumers at all 
times by sending them at least once a month and when- 
ever there is anything of special value to offer some 
really high-grade business-getting advertising matter 
especially prepared for and by the gas company. 





Bonuses for Correct Meter Readings 


R. E. Phillips Describes Means Adopted by Lincoln, Neb., Com- 
pany to Eliminate Meter Reading Difficulties and 
Get Maximum Value Out of Readers 

Lincoln, Neb., is divided into three equal meter read- 
ing districts, declared R. E. Phillips, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lincolh Gas & Electric Company, before the 
recent annual convention of the Iowa District Gas As- 
sociation. Our meter readers, four in number, read 
meters continuously except on three days of each month 
on which they deliver bills on the three divisions. This 
allows about eight days for the reading of each divi- 
sion. 

As fast as the meter books are read and turned into 
the office they are billed and skip sheets are made out 
for the meters not read or mis-read. 


NicHt TrousLtE Men Pick Up REapIncs 


The meter readers when reading the skip sheets make 
notations on the sheets, giving the various reasons why 
they are unable to read the meter which they skip on the 
second trip. We find many homes in which it is neces- 
sary to send out for the meter readings after 6 p. m., as 
all of the members of the household are away from home 
during the day. These readings are picked up by our 
night trouble men. 

Where the meter readers are unable to read the meters 
on account of the family being absent from home, a 
printed postal card addressed to the company, is left 
which requests the customer to read his meter, mailing 
it to us. By this method there are a comparatively small 
number of meters that are missed. If for any reason a 
meter is missed for two consecutive months, a special 
effort is made to read it or find out why it is missed or 
what time of the day or night it can be best read. 

We believe that the best service the meter readers 
can render to the collection department is by minimiz- 
ing the number of meters missed. 

It is twice as difficult to collect a two months’ bill as 
it is to collect a one month’s bill. Missed meter readings 
also cause an undue flucuation in your lost and unac- 
counted for. 


Tips To THE New Bustness DEPARTMENT 


The meter readers, if properly trained are also able 
to bring in valuable tips for the New Business depart- 
ment. 

Slips for various notations, such as customers moving, 
meters to be removed or changed, vacant houses, etc., 
are kept in the front of each meter book for the con- 
venience of the reader. 

Our readers are instructed to always be courteous, 
polite and obliging. Yet never attempt to settle a dis- 
puted bill or talk to the customer about his or her bills 
or rates. 

It is well to remember, too, that to many customers the 
meter reader is the only representative of the company 
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they ever see. The reader’s conduct and appearance have 
a great deal to do with the general impression of the com- 
pany as a whole. 


Doinc Away WitH CursBsToNE READINGS 


We use a meter reading slip originally, providing for 
twelve months, each month being perforated. The 
previous month’s reading is torn off before the book is 
sent out for the succeeding month’s reading. This ab- 
solutely does away with all guesswork or “curbstone” 
readings on the meter reader’s part. 

We have thus easily eliminated an old and quite 
troublesome practice of having a meter reader read 
several blocks of meters probably located in an outlying 
district, while leisurely lounging in some down-town 
pool hall. 

We scarcely ever hear that old complaint which we 
have all read so often in the old days: “Well I have it 
on the gas company now. I always thought you were 
crooked and now I know it. Here you have sent me a 
bill showing a reading on Jan. 22 and my family was 
out of town and my house was locked. What is your 
answer ?” 

When we hear a wailing of that sort now after reassur- 
ring ourselves that the reading was properly entered on 
the customers’ reading slip and corresponds with their 
previous readings, it is a pretty safe wager that the 
meter was read in some manner. In many cases on in- 


vestigation we get our answer from the customer him-. 


self which sometimes goes like this: “Well, I guess you 
were right; you-did read our meter. My wife left our 
back door key with the neighbor lady and she let your 
man in to read our meter when he came to read hers.” 


Bonuses For Correct READINGS 


As an incentive to take pains and care, our meter 
readers are paid bonuses for correct readings and for the 
least number of missed readings in the following man- 
ner: Besides a regular monthly salary paid to each read- 
er a bonus of $10.00 is set up for each reader for correct 
readings. If no mistakes are made during the month 
he makes 100 per cent and receives the entire $10.00 
bonus. For each meter that is read incorrectly he is 
charged 25 cents to be deducted from this bonus. Realiz- 
ing that each mistake costs him 25 cents it is wonderful 
to note the extra care that is exercised in reading. An- 
other bonus of $5.00 for the entire force is set up for 
the least number of missed meters and is divided as 
follows: Three dollars to the reader having the least 
number of missed meters and $2.00 for the reader having 
the next least number missed. This system also gives 
us the desired results by assuring us, that if it is at all 
possible, no meters are going to be missed. 

An average day’s work is laid out by having each 
routebook designed to be easily read in eight hours. Our 
books average about 200 meters each. The size of the 
books being dependent upon the locality of the meters. 
If the reader can finish in less time than eight hours, 
that time belongs to him. 


BILLING 


In billing we find one of the most important and often- 
times one of the most neglected duties in our department. 
It is not only essential to have the bills made out neat, 





legible and correct in every detail, but it is also a big help 
to have a plain, simple bill that is easily read and under- 
stood by the customers. 

In our method of billing we use two bookkeepers to 
perform the operation. The bills are first printed and 
addressed by our multigraph and addressograph man. 
They are routed to exactly correspond with the ledger 
and meter reader’s route books. Each street or route 
book, as the case may be, is kept separate. The previous 
month’s teadings, arrears and merchandise accounts are 
entered on the bills, so that as soon as the meter books 
are turned in, the two bookkeepers start their work of 
billing. One person calls the readings from the meter 
book, enters them on the bill and stamps the amounts on 
the bill, while the other person enters the same record 
on the ledger and verifies the amount of arrears, mer- 
chandise and totals shown on the bills. 


It is necessary for the person on the ledger to watch 
carefully all billing instructions, rates, etc., and hold out 
the bills which are ordered sent to some other address 
than in the one at which the meter is located and segre- 
gate all bills to be mailed and sent through the banks. 


The bills separated into books which are all numbered 
to correspond with the route books, are laid aside and 
when all the books are completed the readings that have 
been made on the skip sheets are entered on the bills 
and ledgers and the bills are ready for delivery. 


As the meter orders are entered on the ledgers each 
day all final bills are made out on a pink bill and sent to 
the collection department for collection, where a perma- 
nent record is made and kept of all final bills until col- 
lection has been made. 


We estimate that 85 per cent to 90 per cent of our 
customers pay their bills promptly during the discount 
period. It is the remaining 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
that cause us most of the grief that comes to the collec- 
tion department. 


I have analyzed our collections in the following four 
classes : 


1.—The customers who pay promptly during the dis- 
count period. 


2—The customers who do not pay during the discount 
period but who continue to live at the same address and 
must use gas. Upon this class, collection is easily made 
by our collectors or by a shut-off notice. 


3—The customers who have final bills at one address 
in the city and move to some other address in the city 
where they will use gas or electricity in which connection 
we will be able to make collection. 


4—The customers who owe the final bills and move 
away from the city or if living in the city do not use 
gas or electricity. 


It is the class four customers that make up the bad 
debt records of the company and the one on which our 
collection department spends a great deal of time with 
the least results. 

We have with us samples of the meter reading slips, 
notation slips, skip sheets, ledger sheets and the regular 
and final bill forms which are used by our company to- 
day, all of which we will be pleased to hand out to the 
members of the association who are interested in this 
subject. 
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You Then Destroy 





Your Competitor May Be an Important Factor in 
the Economic Scheme of the Nation— Would 


Him Merely to Se- 


cure Your Own Narrow Advantage? 


More Logical and More Profitable in General to Pick Out the Fields of Development that Are 
Not Keenly Competitive and Push Them Hardest 


It is a peculiar fact that our industries, which as a 
rule are only too ready to call in expert advice, are 
still making only little use of the economist. Engi- 
neers, chemists, efficiency experts are frequently con- 
sulted, but the science which is practically the basis 
of all business knowledge—that of economics—finds 
still scant attention. Is it that our manufacturers 
think they know all about economics, or is it that 
they do not trust it sufficiently as a science to employ 
its teachings in the operation of their enterprises? 

The first cannot be the case. Only a very few of 
our older merchants and manufacturers who are now 
in leading positions have had the advantage of a 
thorough economic training, because economics as a 
science is comparatively young and its teaching 
was not part of the business study of the merchant 
of twenty or thirty years ago. 

Have they any real cause to mistrust the effective- 
ness of economic science? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not easy; the science of economics has had 
little chance yet to apply its teachings. 

There is no doubt that economic science has been 
conducted for many years as a rather theoretic 
branch of knowledge with little practical basis. But 
our newer teachers have quickly corrected this dis- 
advantage. They have separated the business side of 
economics from its political science part, and as a 
result we are now creating a very applicable article 
which we all hope will be of considerable benefit to 
our manufacturers and merchants in times to come. 
Our younger economists who leave the universities 
in great number.are not looking for scientific honors 
only. They study economics to use it in all branches 
of business life, and I think by far the greatest num- 
ber of students are entering some commercial house 
or factory immediately from the universities in the 
hope of makirg use of their knowledge. 

The gas industry would not go amiss if it would 
also give more attention to the economic side of its 
existence. 


InpustTrRies Exist As Lone as THEY FILL PARTICULAR 
NEEDS 


Industries by no means are permanent institutions. 
They come and go as do empires, political ideas, men 
themselves. An industry will continue to exist as 
long as it fills a certain need; it will quickly vanish 
when once it has outlived its usefulness. No thatched 
roofs are any longer in general use, and with their 
going the cultivation of the grass employed for that 
purpose has gone. The copyist has left us with the 
coming of the printing press. The railroad has super- 





By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


seded the post chaise. In each of these cases the 
vanishing industry or employment has either found a 
better equipped competitor or it has gone because 
there was no longer need for its existence. This proc- 
ess of elimination of unnecessary industries is still 
going on, and it will continue as long as the world 
exists. It will attack the horse carriage and in turn 
the automobile, and it is possible even that the gas 
industry will not be free from this unrelenting agent 
of destruction. The process of elimination may pro- 
ceed slowly or at a high speed. The end is bound to 
come one day, as certain as we all have to die. But 
as life can be prolonged by healthy and clean living, 
so an industry can put off the day of destruction by 
keeping itself a useful factor in the economic life of 
the world. 


There was a time when the gas industry was the 
youngest lighting industry. It drove before its rapid 
progress all other then known forms of lighting, and 
it reached rapidly enormous importance. To-day the 
gas industry is not any more the latest lighting in- 
dustry in the field. It has been followed by the elec- 
trical industry, and those lighting industries, attacked 
originally by the gas industry, have recovered from 
their first shock and are putting up a strong resist- 
ance. There are still great parts of the world where 
neither gas nor electric light is used. These regions 
can stil! be held by the other lighting industries pro- 
vided they car make their own service as good and, 
if possible, cheaper than that supplied by gas or elec- 
tricity. The petroleum interests saw quickly that 
they would have to imitate the good qualities of gas 
light and by the aid of specially constructed lamps 
they improved petroleum lighting in such a way as 
to make it practically like gas light, claiming for it 
even 2 superiority to gas, as independence of conduct 
pipes, etc. The gas industry has followed a similar 
policy with reference to electric light, and the results 
so far have been very satisfactory. Notwithstanding 
the great competition among the three principal 
forms of lighting, none has so far experienced an 
actual reduction in its turnover and only the candle- 
stick has gotten out of fashion. 


THe Wiper VIEWPOINT 


The economist views these proceedings not only as 
the outcome of commercial competition but also from 
the much wider national point of the balance of effort. 
Jt is in the interest of the nation that neither of these 
industries should be destroyed at the present time. 
A deterioration of the petroleum lighting industry 
without the equivalent of a better and similar con- 
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venient lighting form would bring untold discomfort 
to millions of Americans, who would find themselves 
compelled to return to less effective means of light- 
ing. Incidentally, we would lose the use of a great 
number of other products which are won to-day as 
the result of refining petroleum for the purpose of 
making illuminating oil. An industrial equipment 
having cost biliions of dollars would be useless, and 
consequently lost to the nation; and thousands of 
men employed to-day either in the petroleum indus- 
try or in the manufacture of petroleum lamps, ovens 
and stoves. or in their sale, would have to look for 
other employment. So in the case of gas we cannot 
afferd to lose the gas industry. It has gained added 
importance during the war, and we cannot very well 
build up a chemical industry by the use of electric 
tight. The consumption of gas becomes an essential 
factor in the balance of our national effort, and there- 
fore a continuation of the use of gas has to be en- 
couraged if it were only for this purpose. Electric 
light, in turn, andthe distribution of electrical power 
have made possible the use of many dormant natural 
powers which provide industrial energy at a low cost 
over wide territories. It is not likely that the com- 
petition of gas and oil would drive the electrical in- 
dustry from the field, but any interference with the 
prosperity of that industry would not be a disadvan- 
tage to the shareholders only; it might become some- 
what of a national calamity. 

On the other hand, if one of these industries should 
suddenly cease to do its share of the work of the na- 
tion, if the service rendered by it should become in- 
effective, it would quickly begin to lose in impor- 
tance, not only for the individual consumer of light, 
power or service but also for the nation. Even the 
manufacture of valuable by-products would not be 
sufficient reccmpensation for the economic loss 
caused to the nation by the inferior service of its 
public utilities. 

This situation is created often to-day in the nar- 
rower field of the municipal community. Gas super- 
sedes oil in a city and is in turn attacked by electric 
light. Conditions in the municipal community differ 
a good deal from those governing the household of 
the nation. The small municipal unit is little inter- 
ested in the great aspects of the problem, but very 
much in that part which affects it immediately. It 
cares little, for instance, for the fact that the oil in- 
dustry is losing a customer, but it may contemplate 
the effect of such happenings upon the local hard- 
ware dealer, who is bound to sell fewer oil lamps if 
gas should be introduced or electricity. So the mu- 
nicipality will not worry, when in turn gas is attacked 
by electricity, about the resulting decrease in the 
supply of chemical by-products, but rather about the 
likely decline of the value of the shares of the local 
gas company, which is not a matter to be thought 
lightly of. For the manager of the gas plant the im- 
mediate problem also may be only that of keeping 
competition off the field, but we expect from him that 
he should disassociate himself from this rather nar- 
row view of the individual problem and try to see 
early its wider aspects. 





CENTER OF EFFECTIVENESS OF Gas PLant Does Nort 
Liz ALWAYS IN THE LOCALITY 


The center of the effectiveness of the local gas 
plant does not lie always right in the locality. The 
gas plant is a heavy consumer of coal. By adding 
largely to its output it may increase easily its coal 
consumption to a point where it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain supplies at reasonable rates. 
it wou!d in such a case be very much to the interest 
of the gas plant to have taken off its shoulders part 
of the load by a hydroelectric power plant in the 
neighborhood, provided there is sufficient room for 
such an enterprise without reducing unduly the out- 
put of the gas works. Increasing the effectiveness 
of a plant may often necessitate an increase in the 
cost of production entirely out of proportion to the 
possible increase in custom and takings. This is very 
often overlooked by our gas managers, who will en- 
large indiscriminately to find later that they would 
have been better off if they had left matters where 
they stood. According to a European estimate, 30 
per cent of all not paying gas works have got to that 
state not because they lost business but because they 
equipped themselves for a larger production than 
could be reasonably expected. 

The development of our chemical industry during 
the war has proved a great boon to many gas works 
which then were sorely pressed to make both ends 
meet. No doubt the installation of a by-product 
plant may be a better solution for a problem of in- 
creasing local competition than a rate war resulting 
in a reduction of the takings without the positive 
promise of a later increase. 

It is here where the economist’s advice may be 
helptu! to the business man. The mind of the econ- 
omist practised upon a study of the national and in- 
ternational aspects of life and business is more likely 
to adapt itself to the wider view of business than 
that of a man grown up in the routine of local com- 
petition. The second, of course, has all the great ad- 
vantages of a thorough understanding of his market 
and his customers. Often he is grown up with the 
enterprise and therefore knows all its weaknesses. 
While therefore he is likely to act with unfailing 
judgment in the general affairs of the enterprise, he 
may fail to analyze correctly a situation which has 
its causes not in the immediate distribution field of 
the plant but outside it, affecting the gas industry as 
a whole. We all have a smattering of law, but we 
consult a lawyer when the necessity arises. Why 
should not an economist be consulted when the ques- 
tion under discussion is one demanding expert ad- 
vice in a matter which often may mean the continued 
prosperity of the enterprise. 

There are many men in the gas industry who are 
inclined to view the industry standing before a great 
battle with the electric light industry, a battle of life 
and death. Nothing seems to be a more incorrect 
diagnosis of the actual position of the gas industry. 
The two great light and power supplying industries, 
while becoming competitive in certain sections of the 
country, are still developing side by side. The far- 
seeing leaders of the two industries should avoid, 
therefore, everything that might increase the still 
only unimportant points of friction, and rather sup- 
port as much as possible a continuation of the pres- 
ent condition. Certainly both industries have much 
in common which must in certain instances lead to 
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competition, but there are certain services which can- 
not be rendered by both and are reserved to one only. 
These separate fields of activity should now be in- 
telligently developed. While competition may con- 
tinue in certain sections of the lighting field, a dis- 
tinct division in the heating field has already taken 
place where the gas industry at the present time is 
making rapid progress all over the world. By 
strengthening these separate activities in each indus- 
try and by devcloping them to their fullest effective- 
ness each industry will soon find employments en- 
tirely free from the competition of the other, which 
will permit better returns than in all those spheres 
where competition will not allow the growth of rates 
favorable to the producer. Each industry in this case 
must gain in national usefulness independent from 
the other and making it less liable to the disease of 
old age. 


I 
Inpustry Has ARRIVED AT IMPORTANT Point oF DE- 
VELOPMENT 


To select such fields of separate activity cannot be 
very difficult. It is another instance where expert 
advice is required. This time it is, however, nct the 
individual gas plant which requires counsel but the 
industry as a whole. ‘The problem is one which calls 
for the deliberation of the national associations if not 
the gas men of the world. 

No doubt the gas industry has arrived at a very 
important point of its development. It will require 
during the next years all the best brains and all the 
support which engineering, chemistry and cconomics 
can put forward. Big decisions to adjust the indus- 
try tc its new surroundings will have to be made. If 
these decisions should be based upon incorrect infor- 
mation or a faulty estimate of the situation, then 
they may easily prove fatal to the industry. There 
are quite a number of historical precedents where 
large industries took the wrong turning when the 
turn had to be made, and as a result have faded out 
of existence. The gas industry is to-day a very pow- 
erful unit of the economic life of the world. This. 
however, will not protect it against loss of prestige 
if it should fail to take its proper place among the 
other industrial producers. 

Whatever action is to be taken should be taken 
now. Never was the time more opportune for any 
decisive move than the present. The problems of the 
gas industry are no isolated occurrence. Each in- 
dustry, each branch of enterprise, has at present its 
special problems. If a solution must be found for 
one or all of them it may be just as well to tackle the 
situation as a whole. Certainly the gas industry has 
not run through the whole length of its industrial 
and economic possibilities. There must still be many 
fields where its services could be employed to mutual 
advantages. No doubt economic science could pave 
the way for the gas industry by aiding in the deduc- 
tion of such still unknown opportunities of employ- 
ment. 


Pumping Plants of Ranches in Southern Cal- 
ifornia Operated with Natural Gas 


Natural Gas Engine Power Cuts Cost in Two Over Fuel 
Oil, Distillate or Electric Energy 


The engine that uses natural gas as a fuel is furnish- 
ing power for pumping irrigating water cheaper than 
any other power ever utilized in the southern valley of 
California and that there is a saving from one-third to 
one-half in operating costs is proven by the performance 
of many wells, according to statistics of the Commercial 
Engine Company, of Los Angeles, which has kept a 
record on several plants. 


The fuel question became such a serious one in south- 
ern California that the engine company decided to go 
into the question of the use of natural gas. The chief 
topic among the ranchers in the southern California 
district, who develop water by pumping is that of cost. 
They are well acquainted with the efficiency of various 
makes of pumps, the cost of which do not vary much 
so far as the machinery is concerned, but the fuel cost 
or method of obtaining power to turn the wheels, is wide- 
ly varying. 

Motor power, formerly used to pump water from the 
wells was costing 1% cents per hour inch of water. 
With the installation of natural gas engines, using South- 
ern Counties natural gas, the same quantity of water is 
pumped at a cost of % cent per hour inch of water. 

On one ranch in La Verne, California, there is a 
pumping plant that formerly was operated by electricity, 
and has for some time been operated with an engine 
using natural gas. The performance record shows that 
a fifteen horsepower engine, burning natural gas, 
pumped thirty inches over the weir at a cost per hour 
inch of one-seventh cent, as against six-tenths cent 
with a fifteen horsepower motor. The total cost per 
hour with natural gas was 4 and two-sevenths cents, as 
against 15 cents with an electric motor. The total cost 
for the seasen’s run of 1002 hours was $42.97 with the 
engine burning natural gas, and $180.36 with electricity. 


The Old Baldy Water Company of La Verne replaced 
its twenty horsepower and thirty horsepower electric 
motors with fifteen horsepower and twenty-five horse- 
power natural gas engines in March, 1917. The fol- 
lowing ccmparative costs for the past four seasons are 
shown: In 1915, using electric motors they pumped 
112.321 hour inches at a cost of $910.05. In 1916, using 
clectric motors they pumped 142,876 hour inches at a 
cest of $878.35. In 1917, using a gas engine burning 
natur:! gas they pumped 238,671 hour inches at a cost 
of $485.15. In 1918, using natural gas engines they 
pumped 244,673 hour inches at a cost of $628.41 This 
cut in eperating cost enabled the Old Baldy Water Com- 
pany in 1917 to reduce the water cost to its stockholders 
from 2 cents to 1% cents per hour inch; therefore sav- 
ing stockholders $1,088.31. In 1918 they again reduced 
the cost to their stockholders from 1% cents to 1 cent 
per hour inch, saving $1,202.56. 


These statements are concurred in by more than a 
dozen well known ranches in the southern California 
valley and are substantiated by mutual and co-operative 
water companies that have been equipped within the last 
few years with this kind of power. The difference in 
cost is so marked and remarkable, it can be termed a sen- 
sation in the ranchers’ business, and especially in one 
end of it, that of raising citrus fruits. 
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Use of Gas in the Manufacture of 
Cheese 


With Cheese Makers the Price of the Appliance is Not the 
Matter of Most Moment—Quality the Prime Essential 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


It can scarcely be denied that necessity was the 
mother of invention of the gas-heated cheese kettle. 
It is the writer’s belief that the first of these appli- 
ances made was turned out less than ten years ago, 
but the success achieved was so great and the dif- 
ferent improvements required in later designs were 
so minute that the idea seems to have spread almost 
nation-wide by this time. The best way to describe 
the appliance is to say it consists of a copper kettle 
(usually tinned) and has the appearance of a cross 
between a water-jacketed cauldron furnace and a 
clothes boiler. The water jacket can best be of sheet 
steel of pretty heavy gauge, welded and then heavy 
dip galvanized. But of one thing let the gas man 
" beware: never sell a cheese-maker a cheap article. 
The writer has sold many of these kettles and never 
has he heard of any objection being raised against 
the price. The one thing that is wanted is something 
good—in fact, as good as the very best cauldron 
furnace of the water-jacketed type on the market. 


Not DirFicutt To SELL 


Scores of Italians make cheese all the year round, 
and both they and other cheese-makers demand the 
very best eauipment and are not difficult to convince 
and sell. 

It is for the uninitiated gas man, however, that 
this article is intended, and so a few words may be 
said on plain cheese-making. 

It is quite easy to make cheese on a small scale, 
and by a small scale is meant where the cheese kettle 
is from 20 to 200 gal. in capacity, as these are the 
usual limits. The milk is placed in the tinned copper 
kettle, which in turn sets in the outer kettle previ- 
ously mentioned (which latter is filled with water). 
The object of water-jacketing is to obviate the danger 
of burning the milk, although if very great care be 
taken direct heat might possibly be used, although 
it would hardly be practical. The temperature re- 
quired is only 82 deg. Fahr., therefore in very hot 
weather no heat is needed and it may happen that a 
little ice will have to be put into the water. That, 
however, is an easy matter. After this the milk is 
exposed to the action of the so-called “rennet.” 


Use or A CALF’s STOMACH 


This is the lining of one of the stomachs of the 
calf and possesses strong digestive powers, especially 
for milk, which it coagulates very rapidly; even an 
infusion or preparation of this membrane possesses 
the same property and is generally used instead. 

The quantity required is probably best learned by 
experience, but when using good liquid rennet the 
small quantity of one-twentieth of 1 per cent is suf- 
ficient—in other words, one-half a dram for every 
gallon of milk is a fair proportion. This liquid ren- 
net is thoroughly stirred into the milk and left alone 
for some twenty minutes or so, when the “curd” is 
settled. 





SEPARATING THE WHEY 


_ The supernatant liquid, which is called the “whey,” 
is then separated and the curd cut up in small pieces ; 
then it is heated for about an hour to 90 deg. Fahr. 
and continually stirred. When thoroughly cooked 
the remaining whey is separated. As long as the 
curd sticks together there is whey present, but as 
soon as it crumbles when pressed in the hand it is 
ready to be strained and salted, requiring one-quarter 
of 1 per cent of the milk used, or about 3 drams of 
salt for every gallon of milk employed. 


Wuere Gas 1s Not Usep But Micut Be 


The curd is then left to cool, ladled into a galvan- 
ized iron hoop, and pressed. After an hour’s pres- 
sure the mass, which now looks like a cheese, is taken 
out, bandaged, replaced under the press, and left 
there under continual pressure for about eighteen 
hours. Then the cheese is “cured,” which consists 
of dressing it with the skimmings of the whey, color- 
ing the outside with some annatto, and keeping it in 
a well-ventilated room at a temperature of about 60 
or 70 deg. Fahr. and turning it around every day for 
a few weeks. The writer has not seen the use of a 
gas-fired air heater used for this work, but it is his 
belief that the work can be accomplished very thor- 
oughly by the aid of one where a larger blower is 
used and the results ought to be first rate in reducing 
the time of airing. 





A New Gas Furnace Development in England 


A new system of firing furnaces with town’s gas is 
being developed and among the advantages ciaimed for 
reduced flue heat losses, unprecedented economiesand in- 
creased temperature range. It is the biggest single step 
yet made towards the realization of maximum furnace 
efficiencies, so far as town’s gas firing is concerned. 

To distinguish the system and.to give an appropriate 
appellation to furnaces constructed and fired on the new 
principle, the word “Revergen” has been registered as a 
trade-mark. 

In the “Revergen” oven furnace the heat-absorbing 
materials in the regenerator chambers are first heated 
by the escaping products and are then cooled by the in- 
coming air. Whilst one heat reservoir is being cooled 
the other is being heated by the escaping gases, thus re- 
ducing their temperature and retaining the heat, until it 
is in turn taken up by the incoming air. The air is in 
this way heated on its way to the furnace, the continua- 
tion of the inversion process resulting in the production 
of a higher flame temperature with an accompanying in- 
crease of efficiency within the furnace, over and above 
that accomplished by the effective recuperation of the 
heat of the escaping gases. 

The construction of the furnace varies slightly in de- 
tail according to size. Speaking generally, it consists of 
an outer casing of sheet steel, bound by channels, the tie 
rods and thrust plates, the body of the furnace being 
built up of best Scotch firebrick of extra thickness. A 
counter-balanced rise and fall door is provided at one 
or at both ends in cases where the oven is required to 
discharge the work at the end opposite to the loading 
door, the door or doors being complete with the neces- 
sary actuating gear. Heating is effected under the 
special Davis “Revergen” principle by town’s gas in 
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association with air at a pressure of a few inches water 
gauge. The reacting elements, viz., town’s gas and 
air, are introduced to the furnace separately, each peing 
under the individual control of a main supply valve and 
provided with means for accurate adjustment. 

Double recuperators, suitably disposed, are built un- 
derneath the oven, and are of the precise capacity, scien- 
tifically determined to extract the maximum amount of 
heat from the escaping gases, which heat is transferred 
to the air on its way to the combustion chamber. The 
operating gear necessary for bringing the recuperators 
alternately into action is conveniently situated. 

The arrangement of the recuperator chambers under- 
neath the floor of the furnace insures a good bottom 
heat for the working hearth. 

Included among some of the general uses for which 
this type of furnace is especially suitable may be men- 
tioned: Case hardening and reheating; hardening; an- 
nealing and normalizing ; billet heating. Other applica- 
tions to which the system is applicable are the heat treat- 
ment of refractory materials for which extremely high 
temperatures are required ; the melting of certain metals 
and alloys, principally and almost entirely by radiation, 
and pottery trade work. It is expected that certain ex- 
periments now in progress will demonstrate the value of 


the “Revergen” principle for a variety of other furnace 
operations. 





twee 


- Ideas Under a Bushel 


(Copyright, 1918, by W. F. Schaphorst.) 


For some reason or other, the natural tendency seems 
to be “keep mum about trade kinks.” When a worker, 
foreman, or anyone else discovers an easier way to do 
something, he hastily looks around to see whether or not 
anybody saw him do it in the newer or better way. He 
thinks to himself. “This kink is too valuable to reveal 
to others. I’ll keep it to myself, and it may help me some 
time.” He, therefore, keeps it to himself. He does the 
work the “old” way because the “new” way is his secret, 
and he fears somebody will steal his idea from him. 
The longer he keeps it the more valuable it seems to 
him. He never lets go of it, and perhaps lives to see 
someone else discover the same trick. The “other 
fellow” tells about it in the technical or trade papers and 
forges rapidly to the front. 

Ideas are valuable, true enough, but they are of no 
value whatsoever, if they are not used. If an idea is 
good and is patentable, and seems to be worth patent- 
ing, the thing to do is to take out a patent. 

Many ideas that are good are not patentable. For ex- 
ample, in many plants time and energy are lost blowing 
dust and lint out of machines with hand fans. That is 
the way it always has been done, and for that reason the 
foremen think that is the way it must be done. A girl 
who had to do the work in one plant suggested one hot 
day that the foreman furnish her with an electric fan 
for doing the same work. He “tumbled,” and furnished 
the fan. It worked nicely, did the work better, more 
quickly, and did not cause the girl to overexert herself. 
Many little improvements of this simple nature are pos- 
sible in and around the plant. 

A friend of mine explained it to me in this way not 
long ago. He said, “Let us trade dimes. You give me 
a dime for one of my dimes.” We traded. Then he 
said: “We haven’t progressed a bit. You are no richer 
than you were before.” I agreed with him. “Now,” he 
said, “let’s trade ideas. You tell me how to rearrange 





my belting system to save power and I’ll tell you how 
money can be saved on lubricants,” I agreed, and we 
traded ideas. He then showed me that we were both 
richer in ideas. The progressive man isn’t afraid to tell 
what he knows or ask questions about what he doesn’t 
know. He doesn’t keep his candle under a bushel. 
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Proceedings Eighteenth Annual Wisconsin 
Gas Association 
Booklet; fiexible card binding; 9x6 in.; 250 pages. Issued 


by Henry Harman, secretary Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Contents include a full report of the joint meetings 
of Wisconsin Electrical Association held in Milwaukee, - 
March 25, 26 ‘and 27, 1919, together with the address 
of Professor O. L. Kowalke: “Combustion of Carbu- 
retted Water Gas for Industrial Furnace Heating and 
the Heating of Steel” ; “‘Discussion on Vertical Gas Re- 
torts,” by J. H. Taussig ; “Some Experiments with Bitu- 
minous Coal in the Manufacture of Water Gas,” by R. 
G. Krumrey ; “Some Observations on Gas Calorimeters,” 
by Professor O. L. Kowalke ; “The Commercial Side of 
the Gas Business,” by R. O. Jasperson ; and “The Future 
Sales Policies of the Gas Industry and Their Justifica- 
tion,” by James P. Hanlan. 





New Forms of Instruments Showing the Pres- 
ence and Amount of Combustible 
Gas in the Air 
Booklet; flexible card binding; 10x7 in.; 90 pages. By 
E. R. Weaver, associate chemist, and E. E. Weibel, asso- 


ciate physicist. Issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


This is No. 334 of the Bureau’s scientific papers. It 
describes experimental work upon the combustion of 
gas at the surface of an electrically heated wire and the 
application of this phenomenon to the design of instru- 
ments for detecting the presence or indicating the 
amount of combustible gas in the air. 

This paper is now ready for distribution and those 


interested may obtain a copy by addressing a request to 
the Bureau. 





One Thousand Technical Books 


Booklet; flexible card binding; 9x6 in.; 123 pages. Her- 
bert L. Cowing, compiler. Issued by American Library 
Association, Library War Service, Washington, D. C. 

A comprehensive list of selected technical books, com- 
piled for the use of men without formal technical train- 
ing. The list especialy emphasizes elementary, practi- 
cal books, and its arrangement is by broad subjects with 
an index by smaller subjects. “An attempt has been 


made to arrange the books under subject in order of 
difficulty where scope is similar; otherwise to progress 
from the general treatise to the limited and specialized.” 
Full annotation and the starring of entries suitable for 


first purchase add greatly to the value of the book as a 
buying list. 
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Getting Ready for a Winter of Possible Big 
Demands 


The coal producers are warning that a coal shortage 
is coming. There is small reason to doubt that the dan- 
ger they foresee is a quite likely possibility if we should 
have a winter of greater severity than the last, which is 
highly probable—it cannot be much milder and be any 
winter at all. 

The coal people want consumers to prepare by order- 
ing their coal now and alleviate the shortage by keeping 
the stream of cars from the mine face to the consumer’s. 
cellar, moving at a time when there is relatively little 
consumption. 

Considerable time has elapsed since the first warning 
was issued, but the average citizen apparently has not 
stirred himself much as a consequence. 

About the time he really gets anxious, up rises a 
leader of the people, who has little knowledge of the 
practical conditions governing coal production, to the ef- 
fect that it’s all a “cry of wolf” on the coal producer’s 
part to stimulate early buying as a means of averting 
price tumbles. 

And the average citizen being blissfully credulous, de- 
spite numerous abuses of his confidence, changes his. 
mind. 

Quite evidently he is not adopting the only means 
that, according to the coal people, can avert a -coal 
famine this fall. 

This means, if it is a cold winter, a falling back upon 


gas to a degree that may equal or exceed that witnessed’ 


two winters ago. It means a problem that the gas com- 
pany that has not provided ample capacity cannot dodge. 

Some thought to dodge it two winters ago by stopping 
the sale of space heaters. 
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But the dealer across the street and the department 
store smiled up their sleeves and did a land-office busi- 
ness. Gas companies with spunk cleared out their ware- 
houses and won undying glory. 

A good many of those 1917 heaters are still stored 
away in consumers’ homes pending another call to rescue 
work. The warehouses of gas companies, dealers an:' 
department stores are well filled with heaters bought to 
meet a demand expected last winter. The warehouses 
of heater manufacturers also contain a vast number of 
heaters they expected to sell then. 

There will be heaters available aplenty this winter, 
perhaps even an overstock. 

The consumer will be able to gratify his impulse to 
rush to gas for heating. The equipment that will en- 
able him to do so will be available on every hand. And 
in big numbers he will be compelled to avail himself of 
it or go cold. 

If there is a cold winter there will be, possibly, an un- 
precedented domestic demand for gas. The gas com- 
pany that values its repute will make sure that it has the 
capacity avalable to meet it. 





Giving the Information in a Readable 


Manner 

A foreman whose English betrays that he hasn’t been 
favored particularly in the way of education writes in 
to tell us of an amazing discovery he has made. In a 
moment when time was heavy on his hands he undertook 
something he had always shied away from before. He 
started glancing through an issue of the JouRNAL. 

His previous conception of the publication was that 
it was a highbrow affair deliberately restricting itself 
to the “college-trained class” by the device of telling of 
ordinary things in so, to him, complex a manner that the 
average human being would be absolutely at sea as to 
what it was all about. 

A caption and some illustrations caught his attention. 
He started to read. 

To his amazement he discovered that no words were 
employed that were mysterious to him. He compre- 
hended clearly as he read. And he found in the article 
suggestions he could employ in the betterment of his 
own results. Besides he discovered that the narrative 
carried along in such manner as to hold his interest. It 
had a story value as well as a practical value. He was 
entertained as well as helped. 

He made it a practice to look up subsequent issues of 
the Journat. At first he read only what pertained to 
his particular branch. Then he began to read every- 
thing. And he found nothing that he could not compre- 
hend “except some of the articles on valuation ‘and ac- 
counting.” 

He is sure that the JourNnat has helped him, that he 
is a better worker as a consequence of his regular read- 
ing of it. 


He knows that since he started the practice he has be- 
come with increasing frequency a better-paid worker. 

He wonders why it is that some companies take such 
pains to see to it that the office men and the superinten- 
dent have the JourNnat available, but don’t seem to think 
the retort house people could get anything out of it. 

Judging from his own experience he thinks anyone 
in the gas business, even the water boy, could be readily 
gotten into the habit of reading it and would thereby be- 
come a more valuable gas man to the company that em- 
ploys him. 

This letter brought a real ray of encouragement to us. 
We feel that it is our business to provide information 
pertaining to developments in gas to all gas men, high 
and low. We do not feel that in making our articles 
readable and interesting to people whose schooling ended 
in the elementary stage, that we are offending the taste 
of those of higher education. 

“High-browedness” is pretty much of a snobbish pose. 
Few humans like to study in the sense we once under- 
stood the term. But most humans like to absorb infor- 
mation. 

So long as it does the trick, brings the patient prompt- 
ly to recovery, the sugar-coated pill is generally pre- 
ferred to the bitter pill. 

Americans once had an idea that it was cheating 
to attain anything without torture. As their history 
lengthens they become more sensible. 

It is not the policy of the American Gas ENGINEER- 
ING JOURNAL to sacrifice accuracy or conciseness to story 
interest. But if the latter can be injected into the in- 
formation it supplies without sacrifice of the former, 
and in the majority of cases it can, it is certain that it 
will be. 

We believe in the sugar-coated pill. 





The Changed Viewpoint Towards the Com- 
mercial Department 


Within recent memory the best minds of the gas 
industry were unanimous in the belief that existed, it 
was immaterial, in fact, some even considered it unde- 
sirable, that the commercial department should be self- 
supporting. Its object was to extend the use of gas 
even if to accomplish this it had to sell appliances at 
less than cost. 

To-day many doubt if the gas company should main- 
tain a commercial department at all. Others, who be- 
lieve we should, are unanimous in the opinion that it 
should not only be self-supporting, but even return a 
profit. 

It is not that men’s minds are changeable, but that 
conditions are changeable that have caused this re- 
versal in attitude. 

When the first was the prevalent opinion added gas 
consumption was a distinct asset. In recent times and 
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even yet added consumption is sometimes a serious 
liability. , 

That the majority favor continuing the commercial 
department at all is due to the blind habit of good serv- 
ice. In fact, take away the commercial department of 
the gas company and it becomes largely immaterial 
whether it is privately or municipally owned. A com- 
mercial department, whether added consumption is 
wanted or not, is an essential to the best service to the 
consumer. 

Hence we may take it as a necessary part of our busi- 
ness. 

Properly performing its functions a commercial de- 
partment must inevitably, whether such is desired or 
not, increase gas consumption. 

Where added gas consumption represents a dispro- 
portionate expense in relation to return as it now com- 
monly does, it becomes imperative that the burden the 
commercial department imposes be reduced to as great 
a degree as possible. 

Selling appliances at a profit is a legitimate under- 
taking. Compelling our commercial departments to do 
so brings them into more general competition, hence 
tends to raise their plane of efficiency—it forces them 
to real merchandising. 

The American GAs ENGINEERING JouRNAL believes 
the best condition for the consumer and the gas com- 
pany is that in which there is fair enough profit on the 
gas to provide an incentive to the company to employ 
every effort possible to get the consumer to steadily in- 
crease his use of gas. If decent rates were existent it 
would be preferable in its viewpoint that the commercial 
department not be self-supporting, that it even give 
appliances away, go to any extreme to get only the best 
and most efficient consuming equipment in consumers’ 
premises. 

But in the meantime, we face a different condition. 
The commercial department must be self-supporting. 

It cannot be said that such a condition represents 2 
blessing in disguise. Still some good may result. When 
the time again comes when we no longer have to demand 
that the commercial men “earn their salt” in traceable 
returns we may find that we have on our forces a higher 
grade of commercial man than any we have hitherto 
known. 





He Has Vision 


In view of the revelations that have come out in re- 
gard to the degree of enlightenment attained by Henry 
Ford in regard to many matters conventional deemed 
important, one grows skeptical after all as to the prac- 
tical value of selecting employees on the basis of ear- 
marks. 

To put it humanely, because we are personally con- 
ventionally-minded, were we possessed of a twelve-year 
old son, we would. be thoroughly disheartened were he 








not grounded on many things, history for instance, on 
which Mr. Ford has revealed himself almost totally 
ignorant. 


Thirty years ago had we been in an executive post in 
a gas company and had Mr. Ford applied for a minor 
job we were using as a stepping stone upward, we con- 
fess frankly we would have turned him down believing 
him too narrowly informed to give rise to an expecta- 
tion of big things later on. 


Yet what gas company in the land would not be profit- 
ing enormously to-day had it thirty years ago gotten 
Henry Ford on its payroll and thoroughly interested in 
his work. Doubtless even the whole industry would 
have profited. We have witnessed: in Henry L: Doherty 
what one man, practically uneducated in his youth, can 
do for an industry almost essentially technical. We 
realize how much bigger, how broadened in vision and 
scope it is to-day because of his influence upon it. With 
Ford devoting his life to its upbuilding also where not 
might we expect to be to-day. 


A man of vision, big vision, is an almost awesome 
potentiality. Destiny grant that asinine legislature and 
taxation destroy not the incentive that in the past has 
stirred big-visioned men to practical activity. 


Electricity in Gas Works 

Quite a large number of gas works, principally in the 
larger towns employ electricity for driving their auxil- 
iary plant. Conveyors, telpherages, charging-plants, 
and many others, are driven by motors, mostly of the 
direct current type, with a voltage of 230. The series 
motor is employed for the heavy work of charging the 
retorts, and on account of its high initial starting effort 
and its robust construction is a most excellent servant. 
The generators are of the compound type, driven some- 
times by gas engines, ‘and sometimes by high-speed en- 
gines, working to atmosphere. Generally speaking, the 
steam drives seem to be preferred, and it is usually pos- 
sible to burn refuse coke sweepings under the boilers 
for this work, and so obtain the electrical energy from 
what is practically a waste product. Many of the plants 
driven by electricty are so important that it is imperative 
that they be kept going at all costs; it is satisfactory to 
know that electricity generated in the gas department’s 
own station has proved quite sufficiently reliable for this 
exacting work, though the methods adopted in some 
plants would make the orthodox electrical man’s hair 
stand on end. Still, the plant works, year after year, 
without mishap. One gas engineer expressed his opin- 
ion, that for work such as conveyors which could be 
stopped without endangering the whole process, electric- 
ity possessed a great advantage of the automatic cir- 
cuit breaker. 








(Continued from page 66.) 

This explains why so many power plants have low 
efficiencies. It is generally within the power of the en- 
gineer in charge to regulate the air in such a way that 
higher efficiencies can be obtained, but he overlooks or 
sidesteps the opportunity. He is satisfied to run the 
furnace “by guess” instead of scientifically. He looks 


upon a CO: recorder as a “highbrow institution” which 
is not needed by experienced and practical men... 

To the knowledge of the writer there is no better 
means for learning the correctness of proportion of air 
to fuel than via the CO» recorder. 
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Commission Sends Out Warn- 
ing of Expected Gas 
Shortage 

The State public utilities com- 
mission has sent out a warning to 
gas consumers of Piqua, Ohio, to 
prepare for an inevitable gas short- 
age next winter. Consumers are 
urged to lay in enough coal to tide 
them over the usual winter short- 
age. The commission has divided 
the State into domestic and indus- 
trial districts for curtailment pur- 
poses. In emergency industrial 
consumers will be cut off first. 


St. Louis Art League Will 
Hold Exposition of In- 
dustrial Arts and 


Crafts 
Displays of Gas Light and Heating 
Appliances to Be Shown 

Plans for a new sort of exposition 
—the St. Louis Exposition of Indus- 
trial Arts and Crafts—is announced 
by the St. Louis Arts League. The 
exhibit will be held for four weeks 
commencing October 15 in the old 
Southern Hotel building and will be 
national in scope. The purpose of 
the exhibit will be to launch a cam- 
paign for the greater development of 
art in industry. It is the view of th- 
promoters of the exhibit that crafts- 
manship has suffered greatly in this 
country as a result of the war and 
that now that American will bid for 
the world’s commerce a systematic 
and intensive development of art in 
industry is one of the nation’s great 
needs. Charles D. Platt, director of 
the exposition, points out that Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan 
always have given intensive thought 
and effort to the applied arts and that 
the United States must start develop- 
ment quickly along this line if it ex- 
pects to cope with these nations in 
world trade. “The automobile is a 
good illustration of what art does 
for commerce,” Mr. Platt explained. 
“There was a time when little atten- 
tion was given to design, but to-day 


a car’s chief selling point is its lines. 
The same can be said of gas appli- 
ances and almost every manufac- 
tured article—its utility creates the 
need; its design attracts the buyer 
and gives it preference in compe- 
tion.” The displays at this exposi- 
tion will include gas lighting and 
heating equipment. There will be 
twelve principal industrial divisions 
and processes as well as immobile 
exhibits will be shown. 


$50,000 Appliance Company 
Organized 

The Richmond Gas & Electrical 
Appliance Corporation of Richmond, 
Va., has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. The officers of the 
company are Marshal M. Milton, 
president ; George B. Kickham, sec- 
retary, both of Richmond. To con- 
duct a general gas and electric ap- 
pliance business. 


American Library Association 
Aiding Returned Soldiers in 
Technical Training 


The American Library Association 
War Service is taking an active part 
in the program of reconstruction that 
has for its aim the fitting of dis- 
charged American soldiers and sail- 
ors into useful civilian occupations. 
To satisfy the demand of the home 
libraries for a list of the technical 
books that will meet the needs of the 
discharged soldier or sailor its book 
department has just published an at- 
tractive 123 page list of technical 
books which is described elsewhere 
in the columns of this issue of the 
JourNAL. 


The demand made upon the libra- 
ries for this class of literature by 
returning troops is very great. The 
librarian in charge of the technical 
department of one library, who kept 
account of the matter for some time, 
reported that an average of 100 men 
daily testified that they had first 
learned of the’ technical books for 
which they were asking through the 
War Service of the A. L. A 


Empire Companies’ Shipments 
This Year Total Nearly 
Half a Million Dollars 
The Empire companies’ freight 
and express bill from Jan. 1, 1919, 
to June 30 was $477,570.63. Fig- 
ures supplied by the traffic depart- 
ment indicate that of this amount 
$58,766.83 was paid during the 
month of June, due to the fact that 
supplies and materials curtailed by 
the war were again beginning to 
move and traffic had begun to re- 
sume its normal state. Freight 
bills passed for reduction during 
June totaled more than $30,000. 
while shortage, loss and damage 
claims against the transportation 
companies totaled nearly $4,000. 


Imperial Gas Association of 
Japan Held Its Seventh 
Annual Meeting 
On the 20th of April, 1919, the 


seventh annual general meeting of the 
Imperial Gas Association of Japan 


was held in Kyoto. The occasion 
was a very interesting one, according 
to the account received from the 
secretary of the association in Ja- 
pan, from which we make the follow- 
ing survey: The custom is that, the 
annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the association shall be held 
once in Tokyo and next in a pro- 
vincial town, in alternate years. It 
is not decided upon during the meet- 
ing where the next meeting shall be 
held, as is done in American and 
English. associations. This year Ky- 
oto had its turn. 

Kyoto is a holy city and stood over 
several hundred years past as the 
capital of the empire. It is the seat 
of numberless relics of notable his- 
torical interest. Also, the name of 
Kyoto stands for the fine arts of the 
country. Small as the city is, com- 
pared with Tokyo, it is far renowned 
from early times in the world. Mr. 
H. Miura, managing director of the 
Kyoto Gas Company, welcomed the 
meeting to his city. Professor T. 
Takamatsu, president of the associa- 
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tion, took the chair, opening pro- 
ceedings with an address in which 
he said in part: 


“As to the reports and accounts for 
the current and next years, you have 
the respective sheets already in your 
hands and we beg you to peruse them 
minutely. The most important parts 
of the reports require some explana- 
tions. About the problem of scru- 
tinization on the prevailing high price 
of coal which had been decided upon 
in the preceding annual meeting 
proper steps were taken so as to in- 
fluence the governmental officials for 
that important matter. The prob- 
lem to be solved is, however, so seri- 
ous and difficult for the government 
that several applications pertaining 
to the same thing from the several 
branches of trades and industries 
throughout the country are waiting 
the same fate, and there is hardly a 
light to be seen so far as to show a 
decided view of the government in 
the near future. 


“The official controlling of gas 
thefts, an inquiry from Nagoya Gas 
Company has called due attention 
and shall be, I think, have a certain 
effect since our early application to 
the government. 


“The Gas Clauses Acts question, 
the most important one our gas in- 
dustry has to face and a very inter- 
esting problem, I think, will probably 
offer a good deal of nourishing ele- 
ment to the industry in its details and 
has induced us not to delay in offer- 
ing to the government authorities the 
necessity for its appearance in the 
present Diet. Our hope was not ful- 
filled, but we have reason to believe 
that the next assembly will certainly 
see its timely appearance. ‘ 


“With regard to the financial af- 
fairs of the association, we are now 
standing in the midst of pessimistic 
sources and the members are re- 
spectfully requested to co-operate 
with the councils in improving the 
situation in due course of time. 


“Thanking you heartily for the 
courteous offer and the loyalty of the 
several gas companies for the prep- 
aration of the meeting, I beg to step 


toward the usual course of proceed- 
ing.” 


The meeting was well attended and 
the public hall was crowded with the 
audiences during the discussions 


from which many important decisions 
were made. The meeting closed with 
a dinner at the Kyoto Hotel. 


Heat Treating Problem in Tool 
Factories Completely Solved 
by Gas-Fired Furnaces 


The declaration that gas-heated 
furnaces make perfect tools was 
made recently to a Chicago gas 
company by Fayette R. Plumb, of 
the Philadelphia tool-manufactur- 
ing corporation bearing his name. 
In his indorsement Mr. Plumb 
said : 

“Overheating kills the life of any 
steel. The finer the steel the easier 
it is to spoil it. By the old method 
of forging, the metal is heated in a 
bed of coals. The steel is allowed 
to remain in the fire until the work- 
man thinks it hot enough. Through 
delay or carelessness, or the work- 
man’s anxiety to make easier forg- 
ing, the steel is often overheated. 
As a consequence of overheating, 
steel becomes coarse like cast iron. 
A slight blow may chip or crack 
such a tool. In our factories dan- 
ger of overheating has been posi- 
tively overcome. In making our 
hammers, hatchets and axes the 
heating problem has been com- 
pletely solved by furnaces that are 
heated by gas and guarded by py- 
rometers. The metal to be forged 
is placed in the furnace on a floor 
of firebrick and the flaming gas 
passes over it. The heat is regu- 
lated with such exactness that the 
steel is brought up to just the right 
temperature, and no higher. The 
steel cannot possibly be overheated 
no matter how long it remains in 
the furnace.” 


Worcester Company Will 
Charge for Testing 

Charges are to be imposed by 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company beginning Sept. 1 for 
changing the locations of meters 
within one year of date of settling 
and for making tests of meters at 
the request of the customers, ac- 
cording to a statement that is to be 
sent with the August bills. <A 
charge of 50 cents will be asked for 
the changing of location within one 
year from date of setting. For 
making a test as requested by the 
customer, the company will charge 
a fee of 75 cents if the meter regis- 
ters within the requirements of the 
law. For state test, if the meter 
-registers within the requirements 
of the law the fee will be $1. Me- 
ter is to be set without charge 
where the consumer has not had a 
meter moved for a year, or when a 
customer has never had gas service. 


300 Houses Without Gas 


Connections 


It is estimated there are 300 
hcuses in Farrel, Ohio, without gas 
connections, and indications are 
that should the public service com- 
mission order the United Natural 
Gas Company to put in lines all of 
the work cannot be completed be- 
fore next winter. Solicitor Jarrett 
has the matter in hand and is put- 
ting forth every effort to have the 
connections made. 


Lindsay, Cal., Votes for Mu- 


nicipal Plant 

Of the 304 votes cast at the special 
election called by the city trustees of 
Lindsay, Cal., to pass on an issue of 
$85,000 in bonds for the construction 
of a municipal gas plant, there were 
but 12 negatives votes. There was 
no organized oppositicr. of any kind. 
At the present time ‘he city is being 
furnished with gas Ly means of 2 
high pressure system from Visalia 
by the Central Counties Gas Com- 
pany. Allegations of unsatisfact.-ry 
service and excessive rates of this 
company formed the basis of the call 
for bonds. 


Director of St. Louis Depart- 


ment of Public Utilities 
Champions Gas for Street 
Lighting 

A new champion for gas lighting 
for city streets is Director Hooke, of 
the Department of Public Utilities 
of St. Louis, who last week denied 
assertions that the gas lighting sys- 
tem is “antiquated” and inferior to 
electric lighting. Director Hooke’s 
opinion is considered of particular 
importance in St. Louis at this time, 
for the present lighting contracts of 
the city will expire August 31, 1920, 
and city officials are now taking up 
the renewal of the contracts. They 
are considering purchasing the street 
equipment and buying only the gas. 
Mr. Hooke has pointed out the fact 
that the gas lighting system is in suc- 
cessful use in the residence districts 
of other large cities. He mentioned 
Chicago, Philadelphia, the borough 
of Brooklyn, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee and Dayton as cities 
where the gas system is used. “In the 
items of expense, quality of light and 
appearance, the gas system compares 
favorably with any other,” Mr. 
Hooke said. “The lamps look well, 
they are placed so as to shed their 
light without interference by foliage, 
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the light is of good quality and it is 
cheap as compared with electricity. 

“The other cities which are using 
the gas system are not considering 
a change as far as I have heard. It 
has been proposed to install gas in- 
stead of electricity in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York. The expense 
of installing an electric lighting sys- 
tem in the residence district, with 
underground conduits as a source of 
supply, would be very large. It is 
estimated at $6,000,000. Of course 
this expense would be less if the 
wires were carried on poles but this 
would not be satisfactory. Many 
persons suppose that the same wires 
that now carry electricity to resi- 
dences would serve for the street 
lighting current, but this is not cor- 
rect. Special wires would be re- 
quired. 

“The city could not finance the in- 
stallation of an electric lighting sys- 
tem in the residence district without 
a bond issue and my information is 
that private concerns would not be 
able to finance it at the present high 
cost of labor and materials.” Mr. 
Hooke has been authorized by the 
Board of Public Service to confer 
with the Missouri Public Service 
Commission on the question of rea- 
sonable rates for short term lighting 
contracts, beginning at the expira- 
tion of the present contracts. The 
St. Louis gas lighting system in the 
residence district was installed in 
September, 1900, replacing former 
arc lights at corners. ; 


Petition for Rate Increase 
Signed by City Officials 
A petition asking permission for 

the Kay County Gas Company to 
charge a minimum rate of 40 cents 
on_natural gas furnished consum- 
ers at Ponca City, Newkirk, Ton- 
kawa and Kildare, Okla., was filed 
with the corporation commission. 
The petition is signed by many 
city and chamber of commerce offi- 
cials of the towns to be affected. 
The increase, it is declared, is es- 
sential to give the company suffi- 
cient return upon its investment 
and make necessary improvements 
to guarantee an adequate supply of 
gas this winter. 


Gas Bills Payable at Bank 

The South Shore Natural Gas & 
Fuel Company, of Mayville, N. Y., 
has made arrangements with the 
local bank for collecting gas bills be- 
tween the first and tenth of each 
month. Change took effect July 1. 





200 of Westchester Lighting 
Company’s Men Went 
to War 


From the standpoint of patriotism, 
the Westchester Lighting Company, 
which distributes gas throughout the 
many communities in Westchester 
county, New York, has done splen- 
did work through its organization in 
every line of war activity. Over two 
hundred from the company entered 
the service of the United States. Out 
of the two hundred, four of them 
paid in full, their star of blue turned 
to gold. Patriotism and duty to home 
and country is a part of the every day 
routine of this corporation which em- 
ploys in its various works more than 
a thousand men, most of them skilled 
mechanics, many of them property 
owners and not a few leading citizens 
in the community life. They can be 
counted upon at all times to take an 
active interest in every movement for 
betterment in any line. 





Court Rules Louisville Com- 
pany Violated Contract 
with City 
Holding that the action of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
in charging consumers of natural 
gas a fee of $5 for installing a gas 
meter and installing meters in the 
homes of others without requiring 
a similar deposit to be discriminating, 
Judge Arthur M. Wallace granted 
an injunction to R. E. Barringer en- 
joining the company from enforcing 
its rule against him, and for a re- 


- covery of his deposit. The court re- 


fused, however, to permit Barringer 
to sue for all others similarly situ- 
ated, holding that it will be necessary 
for other consumers who have been 
required to make a deposit to bring 
separate actions for relief. While 
there were many angles to the suit 
the only contention pressed by 
Joseph Sollinger, atto.ney for Bar- 
ringer, was that the company vio- 
lated its contract with the city, and 
this contention was upheld by the 
court. The city also was permitted 
to become a party to the suit and the 
decision provides that the city be 
granted an injunction against en- 
forcement of the discriminatory rule 
in the future. 
as the contract was between the gas 
company and the city the latter is a 
quasi trustee for or representative 
of all the citizens for whose equal 
benefit it acted in making the con- 
tract with the gas company. 


The court said that- 








Predicts $5.00 Cu. Ft. if 
City Takes Gas Plant 


Company Asks Rate Increase 

“If the city undertakes to purchase 
the gas plant gas will be selling at $5 
a 1,000 cu. ft. instead of 90 cents,” 
was the statement made by John 
Cashman, of Haverhill, Mass., who 
is more intimately connected with gas 
companies than any man in the cit) 
of Haverhill. He has had great ex 
perience with gas companies and has 
owned several in Massachusetts and 
also in Florida. He states that the 
city would be much better off if it 
left the gas plant alone, stating that 
gas is cheaper in this city than in an) 
city in the State, and that even Bos- 
ton pays more for gas than does 
Haverhill. He believes a great mis- 
take will have been made if the cit) 
purchases the plant. He says Ames 
bury, Mass., is now paying $3.50 a 
1,000 cu. ft. for gas, and that plant 
is a losing proposition, he stated, and 
very soon it will be sold, and if it 
cannot be sold privately it will be 
sold at public auction. Newbury 
port, Mass., is paying $1.85 per 1,000 
ft. for gas. The Gas & Electric Light 
Commission of Massachusetts has re- 
ceived a petition from the Haverhill 
Gas Light Company, asking that the 
price of gas sold and delivered by 
that company be increased from 90 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. to a figure to 
be established by the commission. 


Artificial Gas for Cumberland, 
Md., Discussed 

The gas company officials of Cum- 
berland, Md., have agreed to discuss 
plans for supplying the cit- of Cum- 
berland with artificial gas when the 
natural gas fails. The citv and citi- 
zens anxiously await the outcome. 
There is yet time for the gas company 
to make arrangements for installing 
an artificial gas producer before cold 
weather if the company will agree to 
do it. Then the people will be as- 
sured of gas in winter as well as in 
summer. In the event the gas com- 
pany cannot or will not arrange to 
supply gas in cold weather as well as 
in warm weather it may clear the way 
for another organization to do the 
work. In the event no agreement can 
be reached with the gas company the 
people will at least know in advance 
of cold weather what they have to do 
during the coming winter and what 
they may do hereafter to eventually 
provide for continuing a convenience 
they have been accustomed to for 
many years. 
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Hearing in Pennsylvania Gas 
Case 


Public Service Commissioners at 
Buffalo, N. Y., held a hearing on 
complaints from Jamestown, N. Y., 
against rates for natural gas charged 
by the Pennsylvania Gas Company of 
that city. The Pennsylvania Gas 
Company furnishes gas to the cities 
of Jamestown, N. Y., and Corry, 
Warren and Erie, Pa. The James- 
town people complain that the com- 
pany discriminates against their city 
in favor of the Pennsylvania cities 
and that they are compelled to pay an 
excessive rate for gas. The Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Company at the hearing 
stood pat and refused to give any evi- 
dence whatever. John E. Mullen, of 
Kane, Pa., who is the concern’s coun- 
sel raised the question of the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction, inasmuch as 
the Pennsylvania Gas Company is a 
corporation in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and that all of its producing 
and 76 per cent of its selling and 
marketing is done in that State. Mr. 
Mullen claimed that even over that 
portion of the business done in 
Jamestown the New York State 
commission had no jurisdiction. Mr. 
Mullen also claimed that the gas 
business done in Jamestown by the 
company constituted intertsate com- 
merce and that as such it could not 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 


45c Natural Gas Rate Allowed 
at Garnett, Kan. 


The Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission has granted the Gar- 
nett Light & Fuel Company the 
right to charge its patrons 45 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas. The price 
was raised from 25 to 30 cents a 
year or two ago, and many patrons 
“cut out” the gas. Now that it is 
raised again, many more will go 
back to coal and wood. 


N. Y. Company Wins Point in 
80-Cent Case 


Counsel for the Consolidated Gas 
Company, which is seeking to raise 
the price of gas over the present 
eighty-cent rate, surprised the oppos- 
ing forces just as Abraham S. Gil- 
bert, special master, was about to be- 
gin his hearings in the action. They 
produced an order signed by Judges 
Ward, Hough and Rogers, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, vacating a stay obtained by 
William P. Burr, Corporation Coun- 
sel, which would permit him to appeal 


to the United States Supreme Court 
for permission to intervene in the 
proceedings in behalf of the city. 
Mr. Burr had obtained the stay from 
Judge Manton, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, and had served it upon 
the special master and counsel for 
the company. The Corporation Coun- 
sel sought to appeal from a decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals that 
the city had no right to appear in the 
proceedings. 

At that time William L. Ransom, 
counsel for the company, expressed 
l-is astonishment that the stay had 
been granted and announced he 
would take steps to have it vacated. 
The tables were turned, however, by 
the higher court’s order which halted 
the hearings. Robert E. Livingston, 
of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
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GOOD PUBLIC SERVICE 


The first of a series of in aiiisiniaiiadenimatehen 
Baltimore's gas and electric service 


The Human Factor 
in Public Service 


Attached to the application blank that is filled out by every person 
seeking employment with the Gas and Electric Company is the following 
statement of the Company’s recognition of its obligations to the Public, 
and the qualifications required of the employe and the management to 
create a proper Public Service personnel; 


wii cna ta ee ae 
of advancemen neg 


said the company is experiencing a 
heavy financ‘al loss under the present 
ra.e. Due to a feeling that the citi- 
zens of New York City don’t desire 
a concern to continue indefinitely op- 
erating without profit, it is assumed 
that the company will win this fight. 


Baltimore Consolidated’s Ad- 
vertising Dealing with 
Public Relations 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
is in the midst of a publicity cam- 
paign, dealing with public relations in 
the utility field. The company is 
running its advertisments in series. 
We reproduce here and on the fol- 
lowing pages the first part of the 
series. 
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EMPLOYE 
Se ee ee 
possess loyalty. Loyalty in itself breeds those 
quathunes die that make for advancement, success and 
happiness. 





policies and aims of the 

to enter into the Paatcl oakguainaen aie unfailing service to 
COMPANY 

The Gas ane Electric Company recognizes the 

existing b its cus- 
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tomers, ty ployes and its ckhold It 
constantly endeavors to create the best possible 








COOPERATION—Only th eh the bined 





for all three interests. Some of the 
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VISION—Breadth of mind is an essential in the 
worker who would become a in 


and coordinated efforts of every member of the and b d by an employ 
organization can the Company fulfill its obliga- of The Gas and Electric Company are: 

tions to its customers. STABILITY and p of ploy 
INDUSTR Y—St htful Jenti EDUCATIONAL “opportunities ar and assistance 
attention is the only sure method of plish which ploy his 
ment. knowledge and oh 





PENSION SYSTEM—Faithful service is rewarded 











an organization which aims to constantly take 
the leadership in constructive work in the com- 
munity. 

INITIATIVE—The Company desires workers who 
have the ability and courage to plan and act with 
intelligence and force and its management is alert 
for new ideas that will prove practical in applica- 
tion. 


EFFICIENCY—Loose and wasteful methods can 

have no place in the organization. 

COURTESY—Service presupposes courtesy. In 
reaches 








oe busi the © practically 
every person in Baltimore. In every transaction 
with its the C *s policies A 





mand a proper understanding of of the 


by reti with pay 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—To prevent disease 
and promote sanitary, healthful working con- 
ditions. 

SICK AND DEATH BENEFIT PLAN—Providing 
aid and relief to employes and their dependents 
in case of sickness or death. 
RECREATION—Vacations with pay for all em- 
ployes after a reasonable service. 

LUNCH ROOMS—Good food at low prices. 
EMPLOYES LIBRARY—Books, magazines and 
technical journals for instruction and diversion. 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS—Through stock 
ownership made easy by the Employes Saving and 
Investment — and Easy Payment Stock Sub- 














requirements and an eager willingness to nab 
am requirements honestly, promptly and with 
a minimum effort. 
HONEST Y— All other qualifications fail if honesty 
is lacking. The person without honesty is with- 
out worth. 














The Gas & Electric Co. 
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GAS AND eunerase NEWS-—An employes maga- 

ne te see Sete 
the Company's service. 

ASSOCIATIONS—Or, of 

promote their own interest and the oe of 

the industry. 
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Peoples Company Construct- 
ing Largest Gas-Fired |Bak- 

ing Machine Ever Made} # 

The largest gas-fired baking ma- 
chine ever made is in process of 
construction by the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company of Chi- 
cago. The machine, which will be 
used for making matzoth exclu- 
sively, has been ordered by the 
Abraham Kaufman Baking Com- 
pany, of Chicago, at a contract 
price of $15,300. The machine will 
be 48 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, with 
an outer layer of white glazed 
brick. It is so planned as to afford 
one continuous process, from. the 
feeding in of the matzoth dough at 
one end to the arrival of the baked 
product at the other, ready for 
wrapping. Plans and specifications 
for the machine were made by 
the company’s industrial engineer, 
John Zander. The gas consump- 
tion will average about 1,000,000 ft. 
a month, it is estimated. The ma- 
chine will not be completed for 
some months. 


Prospect of Coal Shortage and 
Increased Building Boosts 
Sales of Gas Apparatus 


Active trading in gas ranges, gas 
water heaters exists in the Philadel- 


phia wholesale markets. Retailers 
are still entering the market freely, 
‘as this branch of the trade finds 
business brisk. Sales of gas ranges, 
both straight and combination, by 
the wholesale trade to builders was 
decidedly good last week. The fall 
season at wholesale is now fast get- 
ting under way. Sales and inquiries 
are increasing. Prospects for an ex- 
ceptionally big fall business are ex- 
ceedingly bright, according to factors 
in the trade. Buying last fall sea- 
son was restricted by the scarcity of 
goods and the belief that there would 
be a big drop in prices if the war 
ended. Retailers as a result carrie:! 
over few fall goods. This necessi- 
tates the retailers coming into the 
market for supplies in a larger way 
this year. Manufacturers are. well 
booked ahead on fall goods. This 
applies to ranges, stoves, furnaces 
and heaters. Makers of gas heaters 
are sold far ahead. In some in- 
stances it is reported that manuf: - 
turers of heaters are sold up for the 
balance of the season. Prices are 
strong and upward. Wholesalers’ 
stocks are fair, but most firms h>ve 
placed good-sized orders with manu- 
facturers of all fall goods and are 
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GOOD PUBLIC SERVICE 
The second of a series of 13 advertisements concerning 








Baltimore's gas and electric service 


Public Service 
Is a Public Trust 





The privilege of serving the public with gas and elec- 


tricity imposes the obligation to serve intelligently 


and willingly. 


and rightly so. 


service. 








Adequate and dependable sources of supply, compre- 
hensive distribution systems and correct accounting 
methods are taken as a matter of course by the public 


Added to these, however, is the necessity for intelli- 
gent and willing service to the public by the men and 
women who constitute the human factor in public 








The public naturally and properly expects unfailing 
courtesy and intelligent appreciation of its needs. 
The Gas and Electric Company recognizes these re- 
quirements as one of its primary obligations to the 


public it serves. 


~ 
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thus assured of a large quantity at 
a later period. The threatened <val 
shortage has been a big factor in get- 
ting retailers and wholesalers to place 
orders freely for gas heaters. lf 
predictions of a coal shortage the 
coming winter are fulfilled, the trade 
foresees a big volume of business in 
these goods, as was noticeable two 
winters ago. Retailers aud wholesal- 
ers found that at that time stocks 
were not sufficient for quick deliv- 
ery, and are determined not to get 
caught short on stock this season. 
The demand from builders for fur- 
naces and ranges is good. Building 
work is bringing buyers of builders’ 
goods into the market. The stove re- 
pair trade is making preparations for 
a busy season. They are laying in 
large supplies. 


It strives to fulfill this obligation—for fulfillment 
results in a full measure of satisfaction and success, 
shared alike by customers and Company. 


The Gas & Electric Co. 
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Necessary Relief for Nashville 
Company So Clearly Shown 
Controversy Phase 


Abandoned 


Need of emergency relief for the 
Nashville Gas & Heating Company 
in regard to its rates was clearly 
demonstrated early in the hearing, 
Chairman B. A. Enloe of the Public 
Utilities Commission declared in ex- 
plaining that body’s action in allow- 
ing a raise in rates. So clearly was 
the relief shown necessary, he de- 
clares in a statement issued, that all 
controversy about that phase of the 
case was abandoned and attention 
was directed to the most equitable 
way of adjusting the rates so as to 
afford the company revenue neces- 
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sary to the continuation of its busi- 
ness. “One of the exhibits submit- 
ted by the gas company, at the re- 
quest of the commission, will give 
some of the reasons why the Nash- 
ville Gas Company was facing bank- 
ruptcy and receivership, and needed 
emergency relief,” says the state- 
ment. It reads as follows: 


TABLE OF TAXES 
City, 5 per cent of gross re- 








COMES cag ed pda wececavouas $23,006.45 
City assessment .... . 13,886.46 
City MRIINOMO | oie <0 c circle eos 1,000.00 
State and county assessment. 13,886.46 
State and county privileges.. 2,006.00 
Pennsylvania State tax...... 3,128.28 
State & county license “coke” 81.50 
OCE NIE sae ss bas'se cas os 1,460.00 

TR: Be FSIS ei os 0h ce eee 


“To this exhibit may be added the 
fact that the gas company paid the 
city $100,000 for the franchise and 
issued bonds for that amount, upon 
which it is paying five per cent, which 
would add to the total of $58,455.15 
an additional $5,000, which would 
make the total tax burden upon the 
company per annum $63,455.15.” 
The company also shows that it is 
paying a little over 17 per cent of its 
gross revenue for taxes and that, 
counting interest on its bonds and the 
increased cost of labor and materials, 
the loss of the company on its busi- 
ness during the last year was $85,- 
356.98. It also showed that under 
the conditions the company could 
not only not afford to extend its busi- 
ness, but every additional customer 
added to the burdens of the com- 
pany and increased its losses instead 
of adding to the profits of the busi- 
ness. 


Final Arguments of Peoples 
Case Before Commission 


The partisan attitude shown by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the petition hearings of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company was vigorously assailed 
by the company’s lawyers during 
the final argument last week. De- 
claring that a commission ruling 
ordering lowered rates had already 
been prepared, chief counsel for the 
company, George E. Cooke, former 
State Supreme Court justice, ex- 
ploded a bomb in the hearing. 
Judge Cook maintained that As- 
sistant Attorney-General Matthew 
Mills, in charge of the hearings, 
was prejudiced against the com- 
pany, as was the commission’s en- 
gineer, A. B. S. Little. He there- 
fore demanded that Attorney Mills’ 


brief arraigning the efficiency of 
the gas company be expunged 
from the records. The commission 
immediately took a half-hour’s re- 
cess to consider the demand and 
after deliberation decided to over- 
rule the motion to throw out the 
State’s brief, but ruled that Attor- 
ney Mills would not be allowed to 
make an oral argument on the mer- 
its of the case, being limited to the 
giving of any necessary legal ad- 
vice. 

“The Attorney-General and his 
aids in this case have entirely over- 
stepped their authority in present- 
ing so violently partisan a brief,” 
said Judge Cook. “They are mere- 
ly the legal advisers of the com- 
mission, not prosecutors, and 
should not attempt to take sides.” 





JOREZ0C 


Attorney Timothy Mullen, of 
counsel for the company, then pre- 
serted the argument. He stated 
that Samuel Insull, chairman of 
the board of directors, had esti- 
mated that if the rates are reduced 
Aug. 1 to the old rate of 70 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft., the company will 
finish the year with a profit ap- 
proximately of only a quarter-mil- 
lion of dollars after paying operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation fund 
charges and other allowances. 

“The 6 per cent increase over 
the present rate will be necessary 
to restore the company’s credit so 
that it can raise money for needed 
improvements,” stated Attorney 
Mullen. “While the cost of fuel 
and some other gas-making mate- 
rials is going down slightly, the 
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> The third of a series of 13 adverti i 
| Baltimore's gas and electric service aoa 


True Function— __ 
Service, Not Commodities 


The true function of The Gas and Electric Company 
is not to supply gas and electricity as commodities, 
but to render to Baltimore, gas and electric service. 


The Company’s service goes into practically every 
home, plant and institution in the city—not deliver- 
ing fifty cubic feet of gas here and fifty kilowatt 
hours of electricity there—but cooking your meals, 
heating your rooms, lighting your home, cleaning 
your house, washing your clothes, turning the wheels 
of your factory; providing heat where heat is needed, 
light where light is needed, power when, where and 
\ in what quantity you want it. 


It is the Company’s desire and constant endeavor, to 
provide for every customer a service that is complete 
and satisfactory in every detail. 


If your service is not satisfactory, tell us, so we may 
| remedy conditions and fulfill our obligations to you. 


The Gas & Electric Co. 
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revenue from the manufacture of 
toluol is no longer a factor to be 
counted on.” 

The brief filed by the company 
contains a summary of the entire 
testimony presented before the 
commission, together with an an- 
alysis of the financial situation of 
the company. In 1914 a profit of 
$3,292,467 was made, which fell the 
following year by $63,502. In 1916 
the net earnings fell to $2,077,258; 
a year later they fell to $365,201. 
In 1918 a slight recovery was in 
evidence, with net earnings at $1,- 
366,628. The situation since the 
emergency rate came into effect 
showed a deficit for a third of the 
time. The summary for the nine 
months covered by the report is as 
follows: 


1918 Gain Loss 
a RP ree Eee $86,920 
ee eee rT SOU 3ES ko owas os 
November ......... TSOP acess 
December .......... 8. Rea SRM 

1919 
WNT. Gate b cctacwh cms sks © 72,002 
February ........... a Sart a ees 
PEOGOR fa cisecivctas ee 
BN sb idds in eae ha 
BE = esti bhc 6b Rees Sa aee Ke 16,908 


The brief then takes up the in- 
crease in cost in various materials, 
aimong them the oil necessary for 
the enriching of gas up to the 
standard required by the city. The 
recuirement of 22-candle-power 
gas is described as resulting in 
“economic waste” and as unneces- 
sary when mantles are used as 
broadly as they are in Chicago. 
After a discussion of the efforts 
made by the company to comply 
with the criticism of the commis- 
sion, the brief goes on to summar- 
ize the present cost of gas as 86.47 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. The present 
rates produce but 87.27 cents, leav- 
ing a margin upon which it is im- 
possible to operate adequately. A 
final plea is made for the commis- 
sion to act favorably in behalf of 
the 2,500,000 consumers who are 
dependent on the company for 
their heat and light. 

In direct opposition to the com- 
pany’s analysis was that contained 
in the brief filed by Donald R. 
Richberg, special gas counsel for 
the city, in which he claimed that 
the company should make -more 
than 9 per cent on its capital stock 
at the present rates. Demand that 
the company reorganize itself upon 
a business basis was made in the 
brief signed by Attorney Mills, At- 
torney-General Edward J. Brun- 
dage and Assistant Attorneys-Gen- 
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for Service 





Do you make use of the General Service Department of 
The Gas and Electric Company? Do you know what it 
is? What it can do for you? 


The General Service Department is a clearing house for 
service requests of all kinds from our customers. It 
is a complete department—not merely a complaint 
desk—comprehensively equipped to handle and rem- 
edy without delay every unsatisfactory condition that 


may arise in our service. 
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A Clearing House 


If your lights are out of order, if your electrical ap- 
pliances are not working properly, if your gas range or 
water heater is not giving satisfactory service, here is a 
department that is able and willing to give prompt and 
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courteous attention to your needs. 
The General Service Department is a clearing house to 


our customers make of it. 
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eral George T. Buckingham and 
Kaymond S. Pruitt. 


Alliance, Ohio, Will Drill for 
Gas 

Facing the prospect of no gas af- 
ter November 1, when the East Ohio 
Gas Company will shut off the supply 
which it wholesales to the Alliance 
Gas & Power Company, the Chamber 
of Commerce has raised funds with 
which to begin drilling for gas next 
week o7 the Pauii farm, several miles 
northwest of that city. Machinery is 
being placed to begin prospecting. If 
necessary the drilling will be done to 
a depth of 4,500 ft. 

President M. B. Daly, of the East 


Ohio Gas Company, informed a com- 
mittee from the Alliance Chamber 


The Gas & Electric Co. 


insure the best service to our customers. The depart- 
ment’s value is te a large extent measured by the use 

















of Commerce that his company had- 
no gas to sell Alliance at any price, 
according to Chairman A. L. At- 
kinson of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee. The supply of fuel 1s 
rapidly being exhausted, Daly told 
the committee, and even the matter 
of price would not tempt the com- 
pany to continue to supply gas to the 
Alliance company which retails it. 
The East Ohio Company will shut 
off the supply in Alliance November 
1, when the time limit fixed by the 
natural gas section of the United 
States Fuel Administration order .x- 
pires. The supply was to have been 
shut off last April, but as an emer- 
gency measure the fuel administra- 
tion ordered it continued. Almost 
7,000 homes will lose gas service at 
that time. 
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Efforts Being Made to Secure 
Gas for Casper, Wyoming 


Casper, Wyoming, brokers are try- 
ing to interest Denver, Col., capital 
in a proposal to finance the piping of 
gas from the Poison Spider field to 
Casper for distribution, according to 
reports from the Colorado capital, 
but further details regarding the 
identity of the operators are withheld. 
The gas would be used by the Mid- 
west and Standard plants in addition 
to heavy domestic consumption. Two 
concerns have developed a large gas 
supply at Poison Spider, the Curtis- 
Ohio interests and the Fargo-Addi~ 
son companies. The former’s pro- 
duction, with the exception of a 
single well, is located on withdrawal 
lands and the production will not be 
released until the passing of a leasing 
bill. Development of the territory 
outside the withdrawal where the 
Fargo-Addison properties are located 
is proceeding and the company incor- 
porated to pipe the gas to Casper has 
taken over the franchise granted 
Harry Hynds, of Cheyenne, for op- 
erating here. Casper is interested 
solely in a gas supply as soon as pos- 
sible and it is likely that the first cor- 
poration which brings this to realiza- 
tion will reap good returns. 


Auditors Report on Columbia 
Gas Company 


A return of 6 per cent on the in- 
vestment of the gas department of 
the Columbia Railway, Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, of Columbia, S. C._— 
the percentage of return asked by it 
from the Columbia city council when 
it was allowed to increase its rate for 
gas—would make the average for 
each 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold total 
136.686 cents, according to the report 
of Sangster & Matthews, of New 
York, chartered accountants, just de- 
livered to William Banks, chairman 
of the South Carolina Public Service 
Commission. The average revenue 
for each 1,000 cu. ft. of gas for the 
first five months of this year, said the 
report, is 145.93 cents. Instead of 
the local gas company operating at a 
loss, the auditors’ report shows that 
it has made a profit each year since 


1911. During the period from 1911 


through May 31, 1919, the books of 
the company show a reserve of $243,- 
933.09 which the auditing report says 
should be increased to $317,528.72 by 
readjustments. A very interesting 
part of the report is the assertion that 
the Columbia Railway, Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has to bear the losses 


made by the Parr Shoals Power 
Company which operates a hydro- 
electric plant on Broad River twenty- 
six miles above Columbia. This cor- 
poration is subsidiary to the local 
traction company. The loss to May 
31, 1919, states the auditors’ report, 
was $214,559.29 and was paid out 
of the surplus of the parent company. 
Attached to the auditors’ summary 
of conditions as found on examina- 
tion of the books of the Columbis 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company, 
are a number of tables and computa- 
tions showing the most intricate 
financial dealings of the corporation 
with its various departments and sub- 
sidiary companies. The report is very 
voluminous and will be considered 
by the Public Service Commission. 


Refusal of Long Island Com- 
pany to Extend Mains 
Claimed to Hold Up 
Building 
The refusal of the Woodhaven 
(L. I.) Gas Light Company to extend 
its mains to several outlying com- 
munities has resulted, according to 
statements made before the Public 
Service Commission, in restricting 
their growth and in subjecting the 
residents to much inconvenience. The 
communities are Springfield, Laurel- 
ton, Rosedale, Jamaica South, St. 
Albans and other communities adja- 
cent to them. Edgar F. Hazleton, 
representing the Citizens Central Gas 
Committee, told Deputy Public Serv- 
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ice Commissioner Edward J. Glen- 
non that six thousand persons and 
fifteen hundred homes were involved 
in the matter, that the development 


of the territory was seriously re- 
tarded, and that gas service was 
needed if the growth of this section 
of Queens County, Brooklyn, was to 
continue. He stated that the need 
of housing facilities was increasing, 
that he knew of one builder who 
would begin the erection of twenty- 
two houses the minute work of laying 
gas mains began, and that the erection 
of many additional houses would be- 
gin at the same time. He said that 
the extension of the gas mains would 
not cost more than $225,000 and that 
the claim of the gas company that 
the cost would amount to $693,000 
was ridiculous. 


Gloucester Company Inaugu- 
rates Prize Contest for Its 
Consumers 


The Gloucester Gas Light Com- 
pany has inaugurated a novel contest 
which wil continue until August 10, 
and it is creating a great deal of en- 
thusiasm among its gas consumers, 
all of whom are eligible to participate 
in the contest. It is a simple affair, 
and the contestant is only required to 
answer a few ordinary questions 
which the company has mailed to 
each of its customers together with 
a letter, announcing the contest, its 
conditions and prizes. All customers 
are invited to join the contest. The 
conditions are that all questions be 
answered on the one sheet. 

The prizes are well worth trying 
for and are on display at the com- 
pany’s office. They include a fine 
gas stove of the latest model, a mod- 
ern gas light with a 14-in. decorated 
bowl and a gas iron. 

The prize questions are as follows: 

1-Q. Have you a coal range? 

2-Q. What months of the year do 
you use it? 

3-Q. Why? 

4-©. When in use, how many hods 
of coal are used daily? 

5-Q. How many pounds of coal 
does YOUR hod hold? 

6-Q. How much does coal cost you 
by the ton? 

7-Q. How much, therefore, does 
it cost you by the pound? 

8-Q. How much does it cost you 
monthly for the wood you use in your 
range? 

9-Q. How much does it cost you 
monthly to have ashes removed? 

10-Q. By above figures, how much, 


therefore, does it cost monthly to use 
your coal range? 
11-Q. What do you use your coal 
range for? 
In summer? 
In winter? 
12-Q. How many in your family? 
13-Q. Do you know how much it 
would cost you monthly to do above 
work with gas? 
14-Q. Would you be interested to 
know ? 


Fire in Coal Conveyor of Gas 
Plant 


The gas plant at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., was placed in considerable 
danger when the coal conveyor 
housed on the east side of the plant 
took fire. It is thought an overheated 
bearing in the shafting of the lifting 
apparatus started a blaze in the dry 
wood surrounding the mechanism. 
The fire department was called and 
succeeded in putting out the fire be- 
fore it reached the adjacent coal hop- 
pers where a blaze might have been 
vastly more serious. The damage 
was slight. 
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John Paul Lucas Named Pub- 
licity Director of Southern 
Public Utilities Company 


John Paul Lucas, formerly editor 
of The Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal, has been appointed director 
of publicity for Southern Public 
Utilities Company, with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C., according to an 
announcement made by Z. V. Taylor, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Lucas succeeds Leake Carra- 
way, who created the department of 
publicity for the utilities company 
five years ago, and who resigned a 
month ago to go to a larger field. 
The new publicity man is well and 
favorably known throughout the 
State. He entered newspaper work 
in 1901, as a reporter on the Char- 
lotte Observer, under the direction 
of the late Jo. J. Caldwell, and was 
associated with Isaac Irvin Avery 
in the city room. In 1905, he went 
to Trinity College, where he took 
special work, returning to the Ob- 
server as assistant city editor. In 
1907 he went to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., as editor of The Journal, and 
was for a time managing editor as 
well. In 1909, he returned to Char- 


lotte to become editor of The E:en- 
ing Chronicle, which was later «b- 
sorbed by the Charlotte News. 

When the North Carolina Food 
Administration was created, with 
Hon. Henry A. Page as administrtor, 
Mr. Lucas became his executive sec- 
retary, and also was director of three 
of the most important divisions of 
the administration in the State, in- 
cluding that of publicity. While he 
did not carry the title as such, he was 
assistant State Food Administrator 
for the entire life of the commission. 
Since the signing of the armistice, 
Mr. Lucas has been busily engaged 
in closing up the affairs of the State 
food administration. 

President Taylor expresses him- 
self as fortunate in being able to se- 
cure a man of such a wide range of 
successful publicity experience. 

Mr. Lucas is active in many civic 
affairs and is associated with a num- 
ber of institutions, enterprises and in- 
dustries in various sections of North 
Carolina. As a newspaper man, he 
ranks high in the State, and while he 
was editor of the Journal, and later 
of The Evening Chronicle, at Char- 
lotte, his page was widely quoted 
among the leading papers of the 
country. 


Samuel Insull’s Young Son 
Made a Captain in Illinois 
Militia 

Captain Samuel Insull, Jr., son 
of the Illinois public utility leader, 
who started his military career as 
errand boy for the Eleventh Regi- 
ment, has been made regimental 
adjutant of that regiment, accord- 
ing to an announcement from 
Springfield, Ill., by Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Dickson. At the beginning of 
the United States’ participation in 
the war young Insull was only sev- 
erteen. He busied himself at the 
Illinois State Council of Defense, 
of which his father was the head. 
His duties ranged from sharpening 
pencils and running errands to 
serving as orderly for Colonel 
Stuart of the Eleventh Regiment. 
Later he was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the militia, and was 
subsequently elevated to a cap- 
taincy. 


W. C. Wetmore is now sales 
manager of the by-products depart- 
ment of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago. 


Joun S. Bieecxer, who until re- 
cently was manager of the Columbus 
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Gas Light Company, Columbus, Ga., 
is now manager of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company, New 
Orleans, La. 


E. G. Houzer, formerly of Easton 
Pa., who was last February appointed 
district superintendent of the City 
Gas Company of Norfolk, Va., has 
recently been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Joun J. Ketty, who before going 
overseas was with the Flatbush Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., is again 
at home, but unable to return to his 
work due to rather slow recovery 
from a wound. 


B. M. Lone has resigned from his 
post in the Gas Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., in order to become affiliated 
with the Western Electric Company, 
New York. 


A. P. Lopes, formerly engaged in 
the complaint department of the Ar- 
lington Gas Light Company, Arling- 
ton, Mass., is taking a training course 
in salesmanship, in order to prepare 
himself for a post in the company’s 
new business department. 


Homer E. Niesz is chairman of 
the convention of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society which will con- 
vene in Chicago, October 20, for four 
days of sessions. 


J. R. Perkins was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to J. S. Peaver, 
general manager of the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Tuomas W. Peters has resigned 
from his post as commercial manager 
of the Columbus Gas Light Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. 


C. S. QuacKeNnBusH has recently 
been appointed by the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., to take charge of special work 
in the investigation department. Mr. 
Quackenbush was previously mana- 
ger af the Portage Gas Company, 
Portage, Wis. 


C. C. RAMSDELL, vice-president of 
the Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing 
Company, West Springfield, Mass., 
is booked for a voyage to Europe, 
where he will remain three months 
in the interests of his concern. 


Nicuotas J. CUNNINGHAM, who 


for a period of sixteen years was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Springfield 
Gas & Electric Company, has re- 
signed in order to take personal 
charge of the development of his oil 
lands in Texas. 


Irvinc W. Davis, who before go- 
ing overseas as secretary of the 
American Y. M. C. A. in Belgium, 
was head of the new business depart- 
ment of the Counties Gas & Electric 
Company, Norristown, Pa., is ex- 
pected home in August. He will then 
take up the same line of work he was 
engaged in previous to his Y. M. C. 
A. service. 


GerorcE E. Harpy, formerly vice- 
president of the Commonwealth 
Power, Railway & Light Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., becomes presi- 
dent of the company upon the retir- 
ing of Anton G. Hodenpyl. 


T. M. Hitton, formerly manager 
of the Iowa Public Service Company, 
Ames, Ia., is now affiliated with the 
Peoples Gas Company, Anamosa, Ia. 


Anton G. Hopenpvt, president of 
the Commonwealth Power, Railway 
& Light Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has retired from that office 
on account of ill health. 


B. K. Goprrey, for some time on 
the sales staff of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company, Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
signed his position in order to go 
into business for himself. 


J. P. Harrenxamp has returned 
from a year’s service abroad in Y. 
M. C. A. work, and is again in charge 
of his duties as superintendent of the 
gas department of the Rochester 
Railway & Light Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


LiruT-CoLonEL SetH K. CHASE, 
who before entering upon his military 
career was assistant to the president 
of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, has _ returned 
from abroad. 


Cares M. Coun, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company, recently 
became president of the Industrial 
Corporation of Baltimore. 


L. C. Braun, who has for some 
time represented the Eclipse Gas 
Stove Company, of Rockford, IIL, 
on the Pacific Coast, recently re- 
signed. 


Writ1amM Morris has severed his 
connection as commercial manager 
of the Wilmington Gas Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. W. GRANT, JR., gas engineer for 
the Koppers Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been abroad investigating 
the by-product coke oven practice in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Sweden. 


CrLare N. STANNARD, new business 
manager for the Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company, Denver, Col., 
has been elected president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Denver. 


F. C. Armpruster, formerly of 
the Rochester Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is now vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Port Arthur Gas & Power Company, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 


Epwarp C. Jones, chief engineer 
of the gas department of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been elected a vice- 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


AtrrepD J. DrescHer has just 
closed a deal for the leasing and part 
ownership in feeof atremendous tract 
of oil and gas land in Colombia, 
South America, covering 2,000,000 
acres. This immense tract of pro- 
spective oil and gas land is unique in 
that it easily is reached by water. 
River steamers ply on the two main 
river highways of Colombia. The 
construction of pipe lines is contem- 
plated when production justifies. 


H. D. Hutt of the Medina Gas 
Company has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Empire Pipe- 
line Company following the resigna- 
tion of B. R. Graham. Mr. Hull has 
been with the Doherty organization 
for more than five years. 


Tue “Meter Cius” composed of 
the clerical and fitting department of 
the Taunton ( Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, through the courtesy of the 
company, held their first outing at 
Nantasket Beach, going in automo- 
biles furnished by members of the 
club. The committee, consisting of 
the heads of the departments, fur- 
nished the prizes and arranged a-fine 
program. The party arrived home in 
Taunton at 11.45 P. M. and ad- 
journed after a vote of thanks had 
been taken for the management and 
the committee. 
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Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany Constructing Nine 
Holders in the South 


The Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, reports 
that its business is progressing rap- 
idly and fast resuming its. no 
state, with a volume of orders for 
valves and the smaller equipment. In 
addition they are constructing three 
200,000 cu. ft. holders, one at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and two at Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; three 100,000 cu. ft. hold- 
ers at Raleigh, N. C., Madison, IIL, 
and Orlando, Fla., respectively ; two 
10,000 cu. ft. holders, both at Ft. 
Worth, Texas; and one 5,000 cu. ft. 
holder at Birmingham, Ala. They 
are also constructing purifier installa- 
tions at Nashville and Hammond, 
Tenn. 


Lous: Stae Plante PKG Ute 
Order 


The Lone Star Gas Company has 
placed an order for 150 miles of pipe 
with the National Tube Company. 
The sizes of the pipe range from 
12% to 18 inches. The same com- 
pany also placed an order for 110 
miles of 65 to 10% inch pipe with 
two other. mills. 


Engineers Estimating on Plant 
and Gas Mains for 
Lemoore, Cal. 

J. M. Berkeley of the firm of 
Berkeley, Olmstead & Gillellen, a 
California firm of engineers, has 
been in consultation with City Clerk 
Follett and the trustees of Lemoore, 
Cal., and has made a proposition, to 
make a survey of the city for gas 
mains and equipment, and furnish 
plans and specifications and an esti- 
mate of the cost, with a recommenda- 
tion as to the advisability of the city 
voting bonds to raise funds for the 
“initial cost. It would be understood 
that the firm would be merely em- 
ployed as engineers in case the city 
decided to put in the gas plant, ac- 
cording to plans furnished. City 
Clerk Follett said that if 350 or more 
property owners subscribed for gas 
at the usual rates, the income from 
the municipal gas plant would take 
care of the interest on the bonds and 


retire the bonds as they came due, so 
that the only expense to the residents 
would be the payment by the indi- 
vidual consumer for gas used. With- 
in a few days over one hundred per- 
sons have signed up for gas, and it 
is hoped that at least 250 more will 
sign in the near future. 


Company Ordered to Improv? 
Service 

The Imperial Valley Gas Company 

has béen ordered to improve its sys- 

tem and give better service tc the 


people of Brawley. At least $25,000 
must be spent at once. 


Modesto Company Petitions 
New Financing for Con- 
struction 


The city of Modesto, Cal., is grcw- 
ing so rapidly that it has surpassed 
the present maximum capacity of the 
Modesto Gas Company. Frank A. 
Cressy, Jr., president of the corpo- 
ration that supplies Modesto and its 
environs with gas, assigned the in- 
creasing population of the territory 
served as a reason in support of his 
application before Commissioner 
Harley W. Brundige to issue $65.000 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Tue Pactric Service EMPpLoyees’ 
ASSOCIATION, an organization com- 
posed of 1,000 men and women em- 
ployees of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, held its third annual din- 
ner dance at the Palace Hutel.~ The 
dinner marks the end of the associa- 
tion’s activities for the season, with 
the exception of the annual picnic, 
which will be held this year some time 
during July. John A. Britton, the 
company’s vice-president and general 
manager, delivered a speech, as well 
as several other officers of the com- 
pany. 


Unitep Gas & Exectrric Com- 
PANY reposts earnings of subsidiary 
companies, for April and twelve 
months ended April 30, compare as 
follows: 


POOR MROOE ? SERA EES ES FUR ES 
Pee ee NS ans Vi ok iss yo ckawak wus 
Surplus after charges 
Twelve months’ gross.................. 
SO, SUNOS os ibn hha} ins wow isivngned< 
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Wisconsin Company Installing 
Superheater Water Gas 
Apparatus 


The Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, ordered a seven foot double su 
per heater carburetted water gas ap- 
paratus from the Gas Machinery 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
will also install new building and the 
necessary .auxiliary equipment to 
complete the water gas installation. 
This new water gas equipment will 
enable the Wisconsin Public Service 
Company to take care of their in- 
creasing business. 


CoNSOLIDATED GAS OF BALTIMORE 
earning for April and ten months 
ended April 30 compares as follows: 


1919 1918 
April gross ....... $1,008,881 $993,144 
Net after taxes.... 336,101 397,647 
Ten months’ gross.10,774,255 8,663,398 
Net after taxes.... 3,751,455 3,469,050 


Stanparp Gas & Exectric Com- 
PANY’S earnings for May and the 
twelve months ended May 31, 1919, 
the company’s subsidiaries report 
combined earnings compared with 
corresponding previous periods, as 
follows: 


1919 1918 
Mar 85008... i002. $2,065,011 $1,712,475 
Net earnings ..... 761,418 676,770 


Twelve mo. gross.25,330,873 20,803,854 
Net earnings ..... 9,421,792 8,575,369 

These figures do not include earn- 
ings of the recently acquired Shaffer 
Oil & Refining Company. 


Tue Jerrerson County (Pa.) 
Gas Company has sold its entire out- 
put for the next ten years to the 
Pennsylvania Gas Company for 31 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Tue Peropres Gas Licut & CoKkr 
Company, of Chicago, is closing its 
branch stores summer evenings. The 
stores will be open again evenings 
for the convenience of the public 
after Sept. 1. 





1919 1918 
$1,560,937 $1,337,211 $222,826 
357,338 374,494 17,156 
*123,109 *101,675 21,434 
17,332,265 16,283,488 1,048,777 
4,189,754 5,493,276 1,303,522 
*1,341,445 *1,841,442 599,997 


*This amount available for reserves for renewals and replacements, divi- 


dends, etc. 
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